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Communist China an Aggressor Against 
United Nations 


INTEGRITY AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY MUST BE MAINTAINED 
By WARREN R. AUSTIN, United States Representative at United Nations General Assembly 
Delivered before the United Nations Political and Security Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, 


Lake Success, New York, January 18, 1951 


HAVE examined with great care the answer that Mr. 

Chou En-lai has sent to this committee. I must say 

that I have found in it no echo of sympathy to the gen- 
erous offer that this committee made to the Peiping regime 
by a vote of fifty to seven on Jan. 13. 1 have examined the 
response in vain for some indication that the Chinese Com- 
munists are aware that over the past five weeks, the greater 
part of the civilized world—the nations that believe in peace 
—-have made three separate efforts to persuade the Peiping 
regime to cease its aggression against the United Nations and 
to adopt instead the way of peaceful negotiation. 

‘Three times we have turned our cheek. Three times our 
sincere efforts for peace have been scorned as weakness and 
treated with derision. 

On Dec. 16, 1950, the cease-fire group requested from the 
Peiping regime and its representative at Lake Success, Gen- 
eral Wu, an opportunity to discuss arrangements for a cease- 
fire in order to provide opportunity for considering what 
further steps should be taken for a peaceful settlement of 
existing issues, in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

On Dec. 21, Mr. Chou En-lai replied that his regime con- 
sidered null and void all major resolutions, especially those 
concerning Asia, which the United Nations might adopt 
without participation and approval of his regime. Mr. Chou 
refused to allow General Mu to remain longer at Lake Suc- 
cess and contemptuously referred to the cease-fire commit- 
tee as the “illegal three-man committee.” 

Meanwhile, on the 19th of December, the United Nations 
cease-fire group had dispatched a second message to the Pei- 
ping authorities. In this message, the group indicated that 
once a cease-fire had been achieved, a committee could meet 
with the Chinese Communists to recommend peaceful settle- 
ment of existing issues in the Far East. 


On Dec. 23, the President of the General Assembly re- 
ceived a reply from Peiping to the second message. The 
message repeated Peiping’s references to the “illegal three- 
man committee.’ It echoed the same wild charges of “‘Ameri- 
can aggression” that we have heard so often from the Soviet 
representative here. It made the familiar claim that the 
several hundred thousand Chinese regular troops now in 
Korea are only “volunteers.” And it made the charge that 
the proposals suggested by a group of Arab and Asian nations 
were only a trap engineered by United States intrigue. 

Mr. President, even that did not entirely discourage mem- 
bers of this committee. Some members of the United Nations 
believed that—even then—the Chinese Communists might 
still be prevailed upon to cease their defiance of all the free 
world. Some members believed we should leave no stone 
unturned in our efforts to find a peaceful solution. 

Some members of this committee suggested that a third 
attempt might win agreement from the Peiping regime. Those 
members stated to us that opposition or abstention by the 
United States would destroy any possibility of success that 
a third attempt might have. 

You know that on last Saturday, the United States, mind- 
ful of the fact that the greatest strength of the United Nations 
lies in its unity, voted for the cease-fire commission’s state- 
ment of principles. 

Some have accused the United Nations of an excess of 
forebearance. In Peiping, our forebearance seems to have 
strengthened the contempt in which this organization is ap- 
parently held by these whose conquest of their native land is 
a matter of such recent history. 

We have now received the evidence of this attitude in the 
final rebuff of our peaceable approaches to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

What—in fact—does that regime say? 
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It is very plain. 

They say that they will not agree to a cease-fire followed 
by negotiations on Far Eastern problems. 

The Chinese Communists demand the right to continue 
their assault on the United Nations until negotiations are 
concluded. 

But that is not all. They insist that before any talks are 
held their regime be admitted to the United Nations as the 
official representative of China. 

Nor is that all. They insist that as a condition of nego- 
tiations on the question of Formosa, the United Nations must 
accept in advance the principle that American forces should 
be withdrawn, thus bringing an end to the policy of neutral- 
izing the island limiting the area of the conflict in Korea. 

They tell the United Nations that they will talk only 
with representatives of six particular countries. 

They announce that they will choose the place as well, and 
that the six countries must send their representatives out to 
China. 

If all these conditions are fulfilled, Mr. Chou and his 
colleagues may agree to a cease-fire. 

But if the result of such negotiations should displease the 
Communists, what would be the result? 


If the Communists are not seated as the representatives 
of China before cease-fire and before negotiations, then will 
they break into the United Nations with mortars and 
grenades? 


The Chinese Communist regime must regard the United 
Nations as a very trivial and contemptible body indeed to 
have sent us such a reply. I do not think this reply is of a 
character to occupy much of the time—and certainly none 
of the effort—of this committee. 


The response of the Chinese Communist regime differs 
from earlier responses in only one respect. The absurd fic- 
tion that the Chinese Communist attack on Korea was being 
conducted by individual volunteers has been abandoned. The 
Peiping regime assumes full responsibility for its actions in 
Korea. The statement speaks throughout the regime’s atti- 
tude, the regime’s motives, the regime’s plans and intentions. 
The regime now openly seeks to use its armed forces in 
Korea as an instrument to blackmail the United Nations into 
accepting its demands. Since the regime has now publicly 
accepted the responsibility, it follows that it must accept the 
consequences. 

The cease-fire effort has failed. We have failed—not be- 
cause of any lack of effort or goodwill on the part of the 
United Nations—but because those who fear and hate the 
United Nations have derided our effort and mocked our 


goodwill. 


So be it. I trust that this gesture may not be too costly 
to the Chinese people whose destinies presently lie within the 
power of Peiping. 

We have more important work before us today than the 
holding of a post-mortem examination of our dead hopes. 
That work is to build a structure of collective security so 
firmly that neither the Chinese Communists nor any other 
aggressor power can shatter it. 


We are called upon to deal with some fundamental truths 
in our deliberations today, Mr. President. It is a duty that 


no member of this committee can shirk. For it is a ques- 
tion of life or death—for the United Nations as a whole— 
and for the individual members of this organization. 

We must face the fact that aygression has been com- 
mitted. 

We cannot—we will not—fail at this great crossroads in 
the existence of the United Nations. 





A regime that controls vast manpower and vast territories 
has defied the United Nations. It is seeking to destroy a 
country that sought only the primary right guaranteed by 
our charter to defend its independence. At this instant, young 
men from many of our countries are dying, in order to 
uphold the right of that small country to be free and inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. President, when the Charter of the United Nations 
was signed, “the peoples of the United Nations determined 
* * * to reaffirm faith * * * in the equal rights * * * of 
nations large and small.”” We determined then “to unite our 
strength to maintain international peace and security.” 

The first purpose of this organization includes ‘“‘to take 
effective collective measures * * * for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 

Among our first principles is that ‘‘all members shall settle 
their international disputes by peaceful means’ * * * and 
** * “refrain * * * from the use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or the political independence of any state.” 

Further, it is stated, ‘all members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance 
with the present Charter and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action.” 

I recall these sentences from our Charter because this is a 
time when we must examine our first purposes and principles 
in order that their validity may be tested by the flame of 
experience. 

A powerful regime has committed aggression. 
consider calmly and soberly what we shall do. 
watches us for upon our decision much depends. 

Shall there be one law for a small power and another for 
a great power? 

Or shall we try to apply the law only to small aggressions 
—and turn our faces the other way when a powerful regime 
commits a big aggression? 

1 do not believe we can do that. We cannot do that if 
we believe that the rule of law is higher than the rule of 
force. 

No nation is strong enough to stand alone unaided. The 
weak must depend on the strong and the strong on the weak. 
Together we are secure. Separated, none of us is secure. 

Security is indivisible. Once we start slicing it up into 
bits and pieces it no longer exists. We cannot let one nation 
fall unheeded before aggression — and expect to protect 
another nation at some future date. 

I say that if we should do that we should destroy here 
and now the principle of collective security on which the 
safety of our nations rests. 

I believe that if we did that, the peoples of the world 
would turn away not only from the United Nations but from 
the principle of the interdependence of nations. 

Since last June 25, this organization has done what no 
world-wide union of nations has ever done. We have taken 
collective action under law to repel aggression. 

We know that we cannot win peace by remaining pas- 
sive in the face of aggression. Irresponsibility and irreso- 
lution can lose us our self-respect and our security. We can 
only achieve peace by firm resolve and determined effort. 

A fundamental principle of the Charter outlaws armed 
aggression. 

Let us show by our acts that no power can defy this prin- 
ciple with impunity. If we should fail humanity at this 
period, we would be denying the hopes of many millions of 
people in every land under the sun. ‘That would be a grave 
decision for us sitting around this table to take. 

The existing attack by the Chinese Communists and North 
Koreans challenges us to strengthen the ties that bind most 


We must 
The world 
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of us—most of the world—together in equality and security. 
‘Time—and time enough—has already gone by. We must 
act while we can, for if we wait, we may find our young 
unity permanently broken up. 

Mr. President, my Government has given lengthy and 
careful thought to the problem that confronts us. My Gov- 
ernment believes that the United Nations should not shrink 
from facing up to the aggression that is being committed in 
Korea by the Chinese Communist regime of Peiping. 

That aggression is part of the world-wide pattern of cen- 
trally directed Soviet imperialism. It is an aggression which 
clearly serves no legitimate Chinese national interest, but 
only the interests of that expanding power which, under the 
guise of throwing off the yokes of an old and discredited 
colonialism, would impose a new and far more rigorous 
colonialism upon the peoples of Asia struggling to emerge 
to full national independence. 

The United Nations has had experience with this expan- 
sionist power in the past. The chain of crises has run from 
[ran through Greece and Berlin back across the world to 
Korea. The United Nations has learned from these past 
experiences that each crisis was met only by standing together. 
In each crisis, our standing together has had the eventual 
effect of bringing the Soviet imperialist power to a stand- 
still. Our united resolution has compelled at least tempo- 
rary stabilizations. 

We must hope that by our united resolution we can once 
again bring those responsible for this new aggression to real- 
ize that flinging its armies against the United Nations is in 
the long run neither prudent for the regime nor helpful to 
the welfare of the Chinese people whom Peiping now con- 
trols. I hope that realization will not be too long delayed. 

Because the aggression in Korea is part of a world-wide 
pattern, my Government believes that the actions we take in 
the United Nations must be tailored to fit that pattern. Our 
program of action must take into account the distribution 
of power in the world and the imminence of danger else- 
where. What is important, in our view, is that by facing 
up to this threat to the collective security of the world, the 
United Nations discourage present or future aggression. 


My Government believes that the United Nations should 
now adopt a resolution which notes the facts and recom- 
mends action consistent with the facts. The facts are that 
the Peiping regime has rejected efforts to bring about a 
cease-fire in Korea, has rejected proposals aimed at a peaceful 
settlement, and has continued its invasion of Korea and its 
attacks upon the United Nations forces there. 

In view of these facts, it is clear to my Government that 
the Peiping regime has committed aggression and that the 
General Assembly must say so. We believe that the General 
Assembly should call upon the Peiping regime to cease hostili- 
ties against the United Nations forces and to withdraw its 
forces from Korea. We believe that the General Assembly 
should affirm the determination of the United Nations to 
continue its efforts to meet the aggression in Korea. We 
believe the General Assembly should call upon all states and 
authorities to lend their assistance to the United Nations, 
and to refrain from giving any assistance to the aggressors. 

By doing these things, the General Assembly would decide 
in principle that collective measures should be taken to meet 
the aggression in Korea. In our view, it would be well for 
the Assembly to call upon some such body as the Collective 
Measures Committee to consider what future collective meas- 
ures should be taken. We believe that this body should 
undertake this study immediately and should report back to 
the General Assembly as soon as possible with its recommen- 
dations to the members. 

My Government believes that the General Assembly should 
also reaffirm that the policy of the United Nations is to bring 
about a cease-fire in Korea with a view to peaceful settle- 
ment and the achievement of the United Nations objectives 
in Korea, by peaceful means. For this purpose we believe 
there should be in existence a United Nations group which 
will at all times be ready to use its good offices to this end, 
whenever the Peiping regime decides that it prefers peace to 
armed aggression against the United Nations. 

I believe that for the common cause of collective security, 
the great majority of members here present will want to 
choose this course. We can do no less if the United Nations 


is to maintain its integrity and the principle of collective 
security is to survive. 


American Foreign Policy 


VICTORY WITHOUT A WORLD WAR 
By HAROLD E. STASSEN, President of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broadcast over the American Broadcasting Network from Washington, D. C., January 15, 1951 


Y fellow Citizens: This evening, with your per- 
mission, I will bring you a report of what I have 
seen and heard on my recent journey through Asia 

and Africa and around the world. Because of the very grave 
importance of the world situation to the American people at 
this time, I will speak very frankly and will make a compre- 
hensive statement of my conclusions as to our foreign policy. 
But that does not mean that I wish to be dogmatic or arbitrary 
nor that I claim to have all the answers. I submit my obser- 
vations for your own consideration and your own conclusions. 

There are three broad sets of facts which are of great 
importance. 

First of all, I received information all around the outside 
of the vast Communist empire of the discontent and unrest 
within the Soviet Union and within the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. This includes the Red Army itself. During this past 


year the cruel oppression of peoples inside the Communist 
territories has increased, concentration camps have expanded, 
the borders are guarded with increasing force and vigilance 
against people escaping from inside, and still they do slip 
through with amazing stories of tragedy and unrest among 
the thirty million Moslems, the forty million Ukranians, the 
Poles, the Czechs, and others. There is trouble inside Russia. 
There is trouble inside the Iron Curtain. There is trouble 
inside the Red Army. These peoples, just like those on the 
outside want peace, they want more freedom, they want their 
rights as human beings. 

Second, I found that the whole world is rapidly awakening 
to the extreme evils of Communist imperialism. This I 
learned first hand from the lips of leaders and of citizens all 
around the globe. Very little remains of the fuzzy thinking 
of the immediate post war years when many thought that in 
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some manner Communism would be the wave of the future 
and would turn out to be benign. 

Third, Not only America, but in fact all nations were 
arousing themselves to rearm, to strengthen their security 
internally and externally. The determination not to be taken 
over by this Communist cruelty, their will to fight, their 
preparations for defense, were increasing steadily. 

Thus from my total study during this journey I conclude 
that although there continues to be grave danger of a world 
war, yet if America will follow wise policies the prospects of 
peace are in fact brighter than at any time in the past three 
years. I realize of course that this note of optimism sounds 
strange amid the wave of scare headlines and of jittery 
speeches which have recently been made. 

May I emphasize again that I do not foreclose the possi- 
bility of a mad move to total war by the Kremlin. But I 
sincerely place the heavy odds on peace, because I believe the 
Kremlin faces a counter-revolution which will include the 
Red Army itself if it starts an all out war and thus inevitably 
opens up its borders. 

I believe further that the Kremlin knows that if it starts a 
world war tomorrow, the Soviet Union will lose and America 
will win. 

May I also add, that in giving this optimistic appraisal, I 
am not one of those who have been unable to see the rising 
Communist menace in these past years. More than three 
years ago I began to repeatedly call attention to the evil 
designs, the outlaw methods, the dark dangers of Communist 
imperialism. I endeavored as long ago as 1947 to stop the 
shipment of machine tools and atomic devices and war 
materials to the Soviet Union, to clamp down legally on the 
Communist parties as subversive agents serving a foreign 
power, to strengthen our own air forces and armed strength. 

But the tendency in those years in the administration and in 
many leaders of my own party was to scoff at the dangers, to 
deny the facts, to neglect taking action, and to be soft toward 
disloyalty. 

In recent months however, the Korean aggression, the 
Chinese Communist attacks, and the widespread revelations 
of spying and treachery, have brought home to all these 
Communist dangers. 

Now I find that the reaction of leaders has swung over to 
the opposite extreme and the strength of Communism is being 
greatly over-rated. A definite tendency to counsel despair, to 
predict defeat, to act timidly, is apparent on every hand. 

I strongly urge tonight that my countrymen do not make 
the mistake of shifting over to this extreme over-valuation of 
the Communist strength. 

Let us with calm courage take careful stock of the world 
situation and move together under wise policies. 


One of the most frequent exclamations these days is the 
declaration that “America cannot defend the whole world, 
cannot defend every continent, cannot place soldiers on every 
front.” 

Of course America cannot do this, but if we think through 
clearly we will realize that this is not the task which America 
faces. 

The correct question to ask is this. “If the Communist 
Soviet Union of Russia starts an all out World War III can 
the United States defeat Russia?” 

The answer to that question is that of course we can! It 
would not be easy. It would not be done by marching land 
armies into that vast territory. But I do not have the slightest 
doubt that if Russia started an all out world war tomorrow 
America would defeat Russia! If Russia starts next year, or 
the year after, or the year after, America will defeat Russia! 

This is the fact to keep in our minds. Because there will 





be no all out world war in our generation unless the Rus- 
sian Communist Kremlin starts it. Thus the primary point 
for American planning is not one of how to hold this or that 
piece of ground, but how to defeat Russia if her Commu- 
nist leaders start an all out war. 

With these facts in mind let us turn our attention first to 
the broad question of our American foreign policy and then 
to the specific difficult detailed questions now before us. 

For five years, since the end of World War II, under the 
present national administration, our country has been fol- 
lowing a foreign policy of “containment” toward Commu- 
nism. It has been the announced objective of American 
foreign policy to contain Communism and prevent it from 
spreading. This negative defensive policy, carried on amid 
phrases such as “waiting for the dust to settle” and “hold- 
ing the line,” has resulted in five years of increasing peril 
to our country, of loss of freedom of hundreds of millions 
of people, of stupendous gains for Communism, of weaken- 
ing of the United Nations, and of dimming the bright hopes 
of peace. These five years under a policy of containment 
have now been climaxed with a blundering, bloody mess in 
Korea. Forty thousand American men, and some thousands 
of those of other United Nations have become casualties and 
neither the United Nations nor the administration of our 
country seems able to decide one way or the other what to do 
in Korea. These American and United Nation forces still face 
overwhelming numerical odds in the bleak, treacherous moun- 
tains and valleys of Korea. 

These have been five years of the worst handling of the 
foreign policy of our country than any similar period in the 
history of any major nation in the world. 

This bad record, and the consequences of it, have led a 
few of the members of our Republican Party in the United 
States Senate to speak out recently for a policy that has been 
variously described as a “realistic recognition of our own self- 
interest and essential security,” and has also been labelled 
as “retreatism’” or “defeatism.” The objctive of this pro- 
posed foreign policy is that America should pull in its com- 
mitments to such area as it alone can defend against military 
attack from the Soviet Union. 

By whatever name the proposed policy is described, it is 
clear in reading the addresses made in the Senate by these 
few members of our Republican Party that the position 
urged is that all of continental Europe, including Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Italy, Greece and Turkey; all of the Near 
East including Isreal, Iran, Turkey, Iraq and Arabia; all 
of Asia including India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and 
Indo-China, or a total of one billion peoples with vast 
resources, should at this time be abandoned by America to 
whatever designs the Russian Communist imperialists may 
have upon them. 

I say with deep conviction such a course for America would 
be utter folly. Such a course for America would be so nar- 
row and shortsighted and selfish that America would decay 
inwardly from the gravity of its own sin. Such a course 
would abdicate the position of world leadership which by the 
grace of God America now occupies, and would be false to 
the fundamental teachings of our great religions. Such a 
course would be wrong militarily. It would be wrong mor- 
ally. It would even be wrong monetarily. 


= hold that the majority of the Republican Party, includ- 
ing a two-thirds majority of the members of the Republican 
Party in the Congress, do not follow that view, and have 
never in the past ten years followed such a view. 


I do not claim personally to be the spokesman for the 
Republican Party. I do not claim to officially represent the 
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Republican Party. In fact under our political system in 
America, a political party which does not have a president 
in office does not have any one official spokesman. 

But I do sincerely believe that the views | express more 
nearly represent the majority Republican view in foreign pol- 
icy than do the views expressed by these few Senators, and 
it is my intention to do everything in my power, working 
with all Republicans who are like-minded, to rally and 
develop Republican policy in support of a sensible, practical 
nternationalism. 

My fellow countrymen I submit that this policy urged by 
a few of the Republican members of the United States Sen- 
ate would be an even worse policy than that which has been 
tollowed by the administration. It is a policy of despair 
which is not worthy of our great America. It must not be 
followed. 

The foreign policy which I urge that our country should 
follow is one of an affirmative powerful advocacy of the 
principles and practices of the basic concepts of America 
which are drawn from our philosophy of life, that man was 
meant to be free, that man has a spiritual value and an 
inherent dignity, that there is a God. It might be broadly 
described in this one sentence statement of its objective. 

The objective of American foreign policy should be to win 
a victory, for civilization and freedom, over Communist 
imperialism, without a world war. 

Each phrase of this sentence is important. The objective 
should not be defensive or negative but positive—to win a 
victory. The victory should be for civilization and free- 
dom of mankind, not narrowly for America or our own 
selfish interests. “The victory should be over Communist 
imperialism, as our policy should clearly recognize that 
Communist imperialism with its godlessness, its cruel oppres- 
sion, its evil designs of world domination, is a menace to the 
fundamental objectives of all mankind. And finally our 
policy should be to attain these objectives without a world 
war as clearly the fighting and the winning of such a war 
at best would mean a terrible toll of human lives, a vast 
sea of suffering, a tragic road for mankind to climb to regain 
material and moral and spiritual civilization. 

In the application of this policy to the difficult detailed 
questions of the hour, the policy itself becomes more clear. 

Following such a policy will require that a major pro- 
gram should be organized and initiated to encourage and 
assist man everywhere, including those within Russia and 
the Iron Curtain countries, to resist oppression, cruelty, and 
godlessness and to struggle for their human rights and inde- 
pendence. 

Such a program should be directed by an able man, espe- 
cially qualified, appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. It should not be under the State 
Department. The Voice of America should be taken out of 
the State Department and be made one part of the new 
program and should itself be changed to a vigorous cham- 
pionship of freedom and human rights everywhere. 

A set of specific long range goals should be established 
which are right and sound and have strong appeal. 

These might well include the following: 

The establishment of separate national sovereignty and 
true independence of the Ukraine, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
vary. 

The release of all of the millions of political prisoners 
now in concentration camps and under forced labor in the 
Soviet Union. 

The giving of the Russian lands to the Russian peasants 
for their own farming. 


The granting of the right of genuine labor unions to 
organize and bargain collectively everywhere in the world. 

The winning of the right of all the people to worship God 
as they choose. 

The establishment of a free democratic and united Ger- 
many, under a representative government with human rights 
for all of the people East and West. 

The return of the Manchurian assets to a new Demo- 
cratic China. 

It should be a program of counter-revolution designed 
ingeniously to get through and under and over the Iron 
Curtain with ideas, information, and assistance to the hun- 
dreds of millions of peoples who are now oppressed under 
Communist dictatorship. 

It would stir up their demands for freedom, to make it 
evident that they could not be used for aggressive war, and 
to encourage them to resist and resist and resist the cruel 
oppressions until the future freedom which must come to 
them or to their children. 

This peaceful offensive would be carried on against the 
handmaidens of Communism, oppression, discrimination, pov- 
erty, misery, ignorance, want and imperialism, with equal 
vigor. 

Under our proposed dynamic and affirmative foreign pol- 
icy America would solidly back up and support General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in his new responsibility of stimu- 
lating, organizing and preparing the defense of Western 
Europe as a further deterrent to World War. This support 
would include munitions and men in fair and necessary 
proportions to those supplied by the nations of Europe them- 
selves, in accordance with the carefully considered recommen- 
dations and report of General Eisenhower. He is the ablest, 
most inspiring and ideally suited leader for his task. He 
should be backed up and not undermined. 

Clearly also America must itself rearm. Greatest empha- 
sis and top priority should be given to our Air Force as it 
is most important to keep the Kremlin leaders convinced 
that if they move into an all out war they will lose air supe- 
riority over their own country and will lose the war. But 
the others branches of the service, the Navy and the Army 
must also be rapidly strengthened. 

In doing this we should nevertheless keep in mind that 
there is a greater likelihood of a long period of tensions and 
of non-war conflict. Thus we must keep our economy sound 
and stable for the long pull, lest we lose at home the very 
goals we seek in the world. This means as I see it a three- 
year spurt to catch up on armed strength dissipated in the 
past five years, and then a somewhat smaller armament pro- 
gram for the ensuing years, if no war has come. 

It also means heavier taxes these next years to pay at least 
85° of the total bill currently to prevent serious inflation 
and to take other measures in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the outstanding new administrator of our 
economic and production program, Mr. Charles Wilson. 


Within the limits of our total commitments we must also 
organize an ably directed program toward the underprivileged 
raw material areas of the world in Asia and Africa. 

This progress should be under an able administrator report- 
ing to Mr. Wilson. The point four program should be 
taken out of the State Department, the remnants of ECA 
in Asia should be pulled together, and all should be consoli- 
dated and coordinated in this new department to take the 
place of the present limping confused American program in 
that part of the world. 

To give some direct indication of how important this is, 
let me state that in my judgement India is now the next main 
target of world Communism. The Communist campaign 
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against India is in its early stages but it is stepping up rap- 
idly. In my judgment the goal of the Communists is to 
undermine the confidence of the people of India in Premier 
Nehru, to stir up unrest amidst their conditions of poverty 
and semi-starvation, to bring pressures through the occupa- 
tion of Tibet to the North, and Indo-China to the East, 
and to close in using every one of their nefarious methods, 
against India. 

I believe that this objective of the Communists in this 
program has been quite evident ever since the fall of China 
to the Chinese Communists. And yet under the confused 
policis of our State Department, even though our country 
since the war has furnished over fifty billion dollars to assist 
other peoples in other parts of the world, we have not furn- 
ished a single dollar to help the three hundred millions of 
peoples of India, who have had the most severe economic and 
social and readjustment problems of all the countries of the 
world. Only in the last few weeks has one inillion dollars 
been earmarked in Point 4, and even on this minute assist- 
ance, feet have been dragging in the American State Depart- 
ment and nothing has yet been spent. I see no hope of real 
results in these economic, social, educational programs unless 
they are taken out from under the State Department and 
given the same kind of major executive leadership and coor- 
dinated attention that Paul Hoffman so successfully gave 
to the European Recovery Program. 

The foreign policy which I advocate would also include 
leadership toward strengthening the United Nations and 
rewriting the charter. The inadequacy of the present organ- 
ization is now apparent to all. 

It would include a firm stand against admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, with its record of aggres- 
sion against United Nations forces, even though it is neces- 
sary to withdraw all forces from Korea if the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations decide not to take the risks of 
world war which would be involved in the counter-attacks 
by air on Manchuria. 

Our new American foreign policy would of course rule 
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out preventive war or aggressive war. 

It would of course rule out appeasement. 

It would rule out the willing abandonment of any peoples 
anywhere to Communist imperialism. 

It would refuse to turn over Formosa to Red China. 

It would permit the reasonable rearmament of Japan and 
Western Germany. 

There should also be stricter insistence on the unquestion- 
able patriotism and loyalty of all governmental officials in 
key departments. The most significant success of the Com- 
munists in the years since the war have been through Com- 
munist members and sympathizers in the highest and most 
crucial governmental and scientific positions. 

There should also be more complete control of all exports 
from free nations to Communist nations, to prevent the build- 
ing up of Communist war machines. The means of devel- 
oping atomic weapons, of making munitions, of building 
tanks and aeroplanes, and provision of fuel and weapons of 
destruction, have all been furnished directly to the Commu- 
nist countries by the free countries in these past three years. 

In military policy I believe that there should be no more 
Koreas. In other words never again should our country 
blunder into an impossible military situation, reversing pre- 
existing plans, and spending the blood of its young men fight- 
ing Communist satelites of whom there are no end in num- 
ber, and whose defeat accomplishes little in the main world 
struggle. 

If we face the future with calm courage, if we take up 
actively and with intelligence a program for a peaceful offen- 
sive in non-military matters, if we are prepared to go to the 
heart of the trouble if war comes, if we keep a careful bal- 
ance and stability in our own economy at home, then I am 
optimistic that in spite of these bad five years, in spite of 
the evils of Communism, we can win through for future 
freedom and better conditions for the peoples of America 
and for all mankind without the horror of a third world war. 
I have this deep confidence, because I have an abiding faith 
that our cause is right and just. It will prevail. 


the Superfoe 


IN FAR EAST, IN EUROPE AND IN AMERICA 
By REVEREND DANIEL A. POLING, D. D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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HAVE never received a more generous and gracious 

introduction than I have received from you, Stan. I 

would like to sit out there and hear the guy talk, after 
listening to you. 

I count it a distant privilege to be here today. Not all of 
you will agree with all that I say, but | believe that when 
you go away you will say, “He called them as he saw them.” 
“He believed what he said, and the materials that he 
brought, in his opinion, at least, justified the saying.” 

You may have heard the story of the young man who went 
away from his small home town, achieved distinction and 
came back. The Mayor of the village, a man not of letters 
but of great earnestness, introduced him as follows: 

‘“Our home town hero, has rose from obscurity. Now he 
brings it back to us.” 

These are confused hours, and we are often confused in 
our thinking, but measurably there is confusion because some 





who possess the facts have not felt inclined to release them. 
There is always inconvenience and embarrassment and pos- 
sible social pain in releasing facts which contradict view- 
points seriously and sincerely held. 

Our American freedom is at once an inheritance and an 
achievement. We have it because of those who paid the price. 
The Founding Fathers and the Founding Mothers — Puri- 
tans in New England, the Dutch and the Jews on Manhat- 
tan, the Swedes and the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Cath- 
olics in Maryland, the Cavaliers in Virginia, the Scotch-Irish 
in the Carolinas, and those who traveled into the West, 
pitching tents and building altars; going on until they pushed 
the frontiers of freedom deep into the Pacific. But also and 
always freedom must be achieved. It must be re-won in each 
generation, and in some measure at least, reborn in you and 
in me. “Freedom is not free,” as General Bradley wrote four 
years ago. 
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The deeply moving prayer today emphasized the fact that 
we are in a crisis. I agree with those who say that the United 
States of America faces the gravest dangers of more than 
150 years. At the moment we survive in a world that rocks. 
Communism is not a casual foe. Communism is the superfoe 
of our time. Communism is anti-God, anti-democracy, anti- 
freedom, anti-the American Way of Life, anti-private initia- 
tive, anti-individual personality. And if you want that, then 
you want it! There can be no truce, and any effort toward 
appeasement would be folly and a delusion. May I express 
now my conviction that any agreement in Washington be- 
tween Mr. Attlee and any other that would offer appease- 
ment in Korea, recognition of Peiping and the surrender of 
Formosa, would be at its best another Munich and at its 
worst, at its probable worst, the death of democracy and 
freedom in our time. It is as simple and as difficult as that. 
Any agreement with Mr. Attlee or any other offering ap- 
peasement to Red China in Korea, recognition of Peiping, 
the surrender of Formosa, would be at its best another 
Munich, which is delay and only delay to the advantage of 
Red Russia; and at its worst, its probable worst, the death, 
the destruction, of democracy and freedom in our time. 

You have in the Free Press this morning an editorial that 
I commend to you, with which I would associate myself; an 
editorial that I read immediately after coming to Detroit, 
which I shall not read here, but which I give you: “Self 
interest for security no substitute.” Also running in the 
News is a series of articles from Fendall Yerxa and Ogden 
R. Reid, originating in the New York Herald Tribune, that 
are the most significant and factual in the whole area of 
Communist sabotage. I know something of the sources from 
which these two distinguished writers have brought this 
series and I commend the articles to you if you read only 
the headlines. The articles are terrifying because they are 
factual. They deliver a composite warning that every Amer- 
ican should know, and they come out of an experience that 
is the accumulation of years. 


Edgar Hoover tells us that in addition to perhaps 54,000 
card-carrying Communists, there are more than 500,000 men 
and women who owe their first allegiance and give it to 
Moscow; men and women who will do whatever is asked. 
They are strategically placed throughout America with con- 
centrations in our industrial centers. Already they strike, and 
they are prepared to strike again and again and yet again. 
And the story is the same everywhere in the world. I landed 
in my second of three overseas missions of this year in Lon- 
don in July on the day that Mr. Attlee announced that two 
of the efforts that failed of very tragic results in the Navy 
of Great Britain were directly due to sabotage, to the sawing 
through of vital pipelines — discovered just in time. 

I flew out of San Francisco on the Ist day of September, 
headed into the Far East, only a few days after a DC-3 
crashed in which we lost a brilliant Brigadier-General of 
the Air Force. While the matter has not been given wide 
publicity, it certainly is not top secret; that crash, both 
engines going out immediately after the take-off, was due 
to sand in the oil and in the gasoline. I flew over the Arabian 
Gulf and directly over the spot where the two Air France 
ships went down on successive days, in the Spring you re- 
member. ‘The wreckage, because the crashes occurred in 
shallow water, could be investigated carefully—and both of 
those wrecks were due to sabotage. 

I landed in Paris in April with Air France, and before we 
took off for England our ship was immediately surrounded 
by troops, and while it was serviced the troops remained 
shoulder against shoulder. Finally before we took off, the 
pilot took it back for a second inspection. 


Now, what is the answer? I suggest that first of all, 
knowledge is the answer. I’m old-fashioned enough to believe 
that we shall know the truth and the truth reasonably; 
provided the truth is followed with action; the truth sets 
free. We must know the truth; we must get the facts; and 
without fear, without hysteria, without witch-hunting we 
must match our deeds against the facts. 


What are the facts? Last year and this year I have flown 
more than 160,000 miles on four overseas missions; two of 
them under Invitational Orders from General MacArthur. 
I spent March, April and May, and the early days of June 
in 1949, in the Pacific visiting our bases, for the Commis- 
sion of which I am a member; going on then to Japan and 
Korea and the Philippine Islands, and returning by the 
Aleutians and Alaska. 


In the early Spring of this year 1 went to Europe and on 
to Italy and to Israel. Then in July I was in London for the 
World Christian Endeavor Convention, and spent an inten- 
sive ten days in Germany, moving straight up the Rhine 
to the Falls of the Rhine and over into Munich and back 
across France to Paris. 


Finally, leaving San Francisco on Labor Day in Septem- 
ber, I crossed the Pacific and spent three weeks in Japan, 
and visited the fronts in Korea. | was in Korea after the 
recapture of Seoul. I was on Formosa for five days, and 
returning spent a day on Formosa. Then I had a day and a 
night in Manila. I spent a briefer period in Hong Kong. 
I came back by Calcutta with a stop in Pakistan where I 
met an interesting group of men and women. I had four 
days in Israel, my second visit of the year, and returned by 
Holland and London. 


May I share with you one experience that is significant 
of the culture and character of Communism, which is the 
same and always the same everywhere. There may be strate- 
gic reasons for treatying with Tito in Yugoslavia as we do. 
But I say that Communism is the same and always the same 
everywhere. It has the advantage of a goal — world revolu- 
tion. It does not deviate and it cannot be turned aside. We 
have our problems, but the problem of Communism is not 
the problem of disunion. It moves like a tide, an irresistible 
rising tide, toward the ultimate. 


In Manila in May, 1949, I spent an afternoon at tea 
with Dona Aurora, Madam Manuel Quezon, the widow of 
the great President of the Philippines. She had come down 
from Baguio to graciously give me an hour of her time. She 
was one of the radiant women of my rather long experience; 
the active President of the Red Cross in the Philippine Is- 
lands and a friend of Luis Taruc, the leader of the Huks. 
‘The next day she was leaving early in the morning for 
Baler, where she met Manuel. They were cousins. And she 
was going to Baler to open the Fiesta, to dedicate a plaque 
in his memory and to open a hospital. She invited me to go. 
I wished to go and made an earnest effort to change my plans, 
which were calling me back to an important conference in 
Tokyo; but the ship that was flying personnel from Nanking 
in May, 1949, had engine difficulties. The engine could not 
be reconditioned short of 10 days, and I was compelled to 
return the next afternoon via Northwestern. I am alive and 
talking to you because of that change. Before we left Madam 
Quezon, she said to Lieutenant-Colonel Jow Dow — who 
had been named as my aide on this trip to the Pacific — that 
she was terribly concerned because of the infiltration of 
Communists from the mainland of China into the Huks — 
she added, “Luis Taruc is my friend’’— and she had given 
of her means to help these people. She also told me that she 
had hoped that there would be no military cars sent with 
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her; that she was going through a difficult portion of Luzon 
to Baler, she knew that no one would wish to harm her. 

The next day at 11 o'clock the road in front of her car, 
and behind, was blocked. Because of the dust she was riding 
in the front automobile of the 14-car convoy, and all but two 
of the occupants of the first three cars were murdered. Dona 
Aurora died in that manner, with her eldest daughter and 
her son-in-law. Luis Taruc declared that he had nothing to 
do with the crime, and perhaps he did not have. But there 
are just two alternatives as you think it through. Perhaps 
the deliberate killers believed that Dona Aurora would be 
in a rear car, with the other cars out in front. Perhaps they 
planned to give a demonstration of their power and strike a 
blow of terror. But more and more as time passes, I am 
inclined to conclude that it was a deliberate attempt on the 
part of Communists — not necessarily Luis Taruc himself — 
to create a situation which would make amity impossible and 
any agreement out of the question. Always Communism 
wants no decision, wants no amity, wants no agreement, 
wants no understanding; invites and promotes disorder and 
disunity; seeks to separate allies; seeks to spread revolution 
east and west, north and south; and particularly among all 
social levels in the United States of America. 


In Japan last year I talked to the great Kagawa who 
will presently be in Detroit. He said, in answering my 
question: “Communism had no chance here at all, until 
then-Secretary of War Royall, returning from Japan, as he 
stopped in Honolulu, announced that we would be getting 
out of Japan as quickly as possible.” Kagawa added: “Until 
that moment, Communism had no chance here because under 
MacArthur we had everything that Communism promised 
China. Six million tennant-farmers had received their land, 
and without confiscation, under agreement, with just returns 
to the former great land owners. Communism could not 
promise Japan land. But if the Japanese people must con- 
clude that you’re leaving us, going away, and we not allowed 
to arm to defend ourselves — then, naturally, there is the 
instinct of self-preservation.” 

China: My family has spent in its collaterals and in its 
main line more than 200 years in missionary activities in 
China. I have been going to and fro across China for 20 
years. I have intimate friends in China. My journal — to 
which the Presiding Chairman referred so graciously a 
moment ago — has maintained two great orphanages in the 
Province of Fukian, and one of the most distinguished 
industrial schools in China, for years. My interests are in 
China. Indeed, I know so much about China that I’ve never 
written a book about China, and I’m not inclined to do so. 
But I do know this, Communism is as alien to China and 
to the Chinese as it is to the United States of America. We 
know now that this is no agrarian revolution. Some of us 
knew it from the beginning. One of you referred this morn- 
ing to my article in Look Magazine, which appeared in July, 
more than a year ago, and to a later article in Life Maga- 
zine. Well, I could only wish that I had been wrong! 
Communism self-imposed? No. Imposed from without. Sup- 
ported from without. If Communism boasts of four or five 
million troops in China, there must be a reason. And if 
there are, as I believe there are, more than a million guer- 
rillas actively engaged in China today, with their numbers 
increasing weekly, and with at least — and this is conserva- 
tive —a third of these directly responsible to Chiang Kai- 
Shek, there must be a reason for that too. 

I wept into my pillow in Korea, after I buried boys out 
there. I arrived in Japan just after three United Press cor- 
respondents were killed and burned to cinders in one of the 
crashes. It was my honor to speak in their memorial service. 









I do not believe that the men who have died in Korea 
needed to die like that. I believe that if our policy had been 
the policy recommended by General Wedemeyer — and his 
report was suppressed for two years, and the Korea portion 
of the report has not yet been released — that if our program 
had followed his recommendations (and his recommenda- 
tions were specific and did not blink the fact of corruption 
around Chiang Kai Shek) —I believe that if we had fol- 
lowed the recommendation of General Claire Lee Chennault 
when he pleaded for the reactivating of the Flying Tigers — 
I believe that if we had listened to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and to Walter Judd, Congressman from Minne- 
sota— there would have been no invasion of Korea from 
the North! 

I believe that General Chieng Kai Shek, whom I have 
known for 19 years —and in this I voice the convictions 
of those whom I greatly trust in the Far East; who are in 
authoritative positions of the military —I believe that he 
had Communism in full retreat when we imposed the cease- 
fire. Remember the cease-fire lasted through more than a 
year. And remember, too, that in that time, while we did 
nothing, Russia regrouped; sent in her technical experts; 
placed at the disposal of the disorganized Communist Army 
all the vast supplies that had been gathered on the mainland 
by Japan. I believe that the White Paper was a stab in the 
back for a faithful ally. Never before in our history did we 
do that! It is not to be denied that Chiang Kai Shek was 
then and is now our ally, and that in the opinion of those 
whom I have named he has never been faithless to his com- 
mitments. 


If General Wedemeyer is right, Chiang’s fidelity saved 
literally tens of thousands of American lives. I was in China 
when that was happening. I believe that the effort to affect 
a coalition government representing the Communists — and 
that effort went forward a year; an effort to achieve what 
we denounced in Europe —also resulted in further demor- 
alization. At the best you cannot keep an army which has 
been on the march and striking hard, silent for a year with- 
out disintegrating processes setting in. Was there corrup- 
ion? There was. Even in great America there has been a 
little corruption connected with the war effort! And there 
has been a good deal in Greece, but we did not question the 
validity of our program because of these things. We went in 
to change it. I would remind you men that Chiang Kai Shek 
asked for a Commission, asked for technical advice, asked 
for guidance, asked for help—one thing he did not ask 
for, he did not ask for our sons. Not a man did he ask for. 
He said, “Give us supplies; give us equipment; give us 
advice; and we will fight for our own liberties.” 

We poured billions into Europe, and I do not question it. 
I have supported every gesture for unity among the free 
nations of the earth from the beginning. We have poured 
our billions into Europe, and with man potential beyond 
ours, they yet asked for five field divisions, for ten divisions, 
of our men. Perhaps that must be, but across the world 
stands a man who from the 1920’s has been irresistibly, 
impressively, dynamically opposed to Communism. He has 
never given an inch. And he is asking not for men but for 
equipment that he may fight for his own liberty, and that 
with these guerrillas on the mainland he may unite to 
outflank Communism. 


If I could make the pattern now it would be this—after 
what I have just seen, after that from which I have just 
come, it would be this: Support Chiang in what he asks for, 
his return to the mainland; give equipment, supplies and 
encouragement to the guerrillas; support an invasion from 
Formosa that would outflank at once Communism on the 
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Korean front and the Indo-China front. Missionaries with 
whom I talked in Tai Peh and Hong Kong are of the 
opinion—and opinion that I share—that under present con- 
ditions the Generalissimo would move even more rapidly 
from the South to the North than he did in the 1920’s when 
he first struck aggressively to drive Communism out of 
China. At any rate, I suggest to you that in this there is 
more hope than there is in some other things that are being 
suggested right now! I saw on Formosa an army not of 
500,000 but of 700,000 men—fit and strong, but not ade- 
quately equipped. Less than 14 rounds of live ammunition 
to the man. Our military leaders say that this army is in 
training the finest army the Far East has seen since the 
Japanese armies preceding World War II; trained by a 
graduate of Virginia Military Institute, General Sun. 

There is no hunger on Formosa. The population is eight 
million—equal to the population of Greece. There is no 
black market. The living standard is the highest ever known 
by an Asiatic community. Free elections under Governor 
K. C. Wu, whom I met first when he was Mayor of 
Shanghai, were going forward as I arrived. They will con- 
tinue through February. The Senior Correspondent of the 
United Press in the Far East, and the Senior Missionaries of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church, Dr. and Mrs. Dixon, 
said to me, “If as is being suggested at Lake Success a 
plebiscite is taken on Formosa, Chiang will get 90 per cent 
of the votes on the basis of his administration.” 

I came back with the names of 15 former topflight Na- 
tionalist leaders—remember the war lords generally are with 
the Communists in China now—the names of 15 former 
topflight Nationalist leaders, all of whom have been re- 
moved. One of these, a former Governor of Taiwan (or 
formosa) was tried for high crimes, including treason and 
mass murders. He was convicted and executed the week be- 
fore I arrived. ‘The other fourteen men who passed the ball 
back and forth to each other, behind and around Chiang 
Kai Shek are all out of office now, and nowhere in the Far 
Kast did I find spirit and atmosphere such as I found on 
Formosa. 

| come back now to the matter stated earlier in this talk. 
Chiang is not asking for a man from America; he is asking 
only for equipment, for supplies; asking that these be given 
under the supervision of a Commission from us. Chiang 
Kai Shek offers to fight for China’s freedom with China’s 
lives, and I seriously question whether we are justified in 
making vast expenditures anywhere unless those with whom 
we make the investment are willing to do as much as that. 

I have a sense of compulsion, a sense of mission, a sense 
of immediacy about this. Something may be done about it. 
It is very late, but it is not too late if we reverse our policy 
in the Far East, and if we use now the strength which we 
have available to us. 

What is the answer? Well, it is preparedness first of all. 
Moral and spiritual preparedness. The preparedness indicated 
by the prayer offered at this luncheon today: “Lord God 
of Hosts, be with us yet lest we forget.” You would expect 
me, a clergyman, to say that; but, also, our preparedness 
must be physical. Military preparedness. Whenever I con- 
sent to police protection for myself, for my children and 
for my property, then within the Christian Ethic, as 1 under- 
stand Christianity, I am bound to support the lifting of that 
principle to make it cover other men, other communities 
and other lands. Just as war could not be isolated, now we 
know that peace cannot be. Never again can the United 
States of America enjoy the justified hope of an enduring 
peace unless all men and women and children everywhere 
have it. Today we are one of another! The Scriptures are 


fulfilled and there is nothing we can do about it. But we 
may do our bit and best to be helpfully and hopefully one 
of another, rather than helplessly one of another. For me 
complete military preparedness is within the Christian Ethic 
and it is an imperative of the fated hour if we would hold 
freedom and preserve democracy. 


The only reason Europe is not now under the sway and 
complete control of Moscow, even as is Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, is the strength with which we 
have resisted. I flew the Air Lift four times. I saw Russia 
defeated on the Blockade of Berlin, by our strength. I have 
seen in Iraq since strength there dictated policy and got at 
least temporary results. I have been in Turkey and in 
Greece. And you know what would have happened in Japan 
if Douglas MacArthur had not been there with strength. 
And may I say this about Douglas MacArthur—the su- 
preme test of the man’s greatness lies here: He conquered a 
people. And never before in history, if I have read history 
aright, has a conquered people within so brief a time come 
to know gratitude and love for its conqueror. If General 
MacArthur were to die, as I am speaking here, I believe 
that the Japanese themselves would lift a shrine for him in 
‘Tokyo that would outmatch the tomb of Lenin in the Red 
Square of Moscow. I would pay my tribute to this great 
American, incomparable in his field, who so administered 
power as to win both the gratitude and love of the nation 
he conquered. 

I served for two years on the Karl Compton Commission 
for Universal Military Civilian peacetime training. Three 
years ago in June we presented our report. I was primarily 
interested in the moral safeguards that report provided in 
its recommendations, and for religious training under the 
several faiths. In all of this I was associated with a very 
great Roman Catholic, Father Walsh, Vice President of 
Georgetown University, who is a great American. But we 
were both interested in all phases of the report. If the 
recommendations of our Commission had been activated 
three years ago, as they could have been, or two years ago, or 
even eighteen months ago, there would not now be anywhere 
in the world a man in uniform without at least six months 
of basic military training. 

One evening in the Imperial Hotel, Mrs. Conklin, the 
wife of Brigadier-General Conklin, a “Gray Lady,’’ told a 
group of us a story. The next day I saw the boy. She said, 
‘Today as 1 walked by one of the wards | heard a voice 
and a boy in bed with the sheet lose under his chin said, 
‘Nurse, give me a drink, please.’”” Now, of course, she 
should not have given him a drink; she should have called 
the nurse, being a “Gray Lady,” but she stopped, thinking 
the while, “Why doesn’t he drink? It’s there right by his 
head.” Then suddenly she knew why he didnt serve himself 
never again would he be able to move anything but his head. 
He was paralyzed completely from his neck down. Shrapnel 
had severed his spinal cord. She said to us: “Impulsively | 
put my hand on his pillow and said, ‘Son, what is your 
name?’ And he answered, ‘They call me Ned.’” Then she 
went on: “I just want you to know, Ned, how grateful we 
are for what you and all the others are doing out there 
in Korea.” “Are you?”, he replied, looking up at her. She 
repeated, “Yes, Ned, we are grateful!” 

“You are?” And he turned his head toward the wall. 

“And they’re grateful at home. They write me, Ned,” 
Mrs. Conklin continued. 

With his head toward the wall the wounded boy waited 
a minute before he turned back, attempted a smile and 
repeated, “Are you?” Then, to make her feel better, he 
continued, “Well, I guess it’s all right then!” 
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But you see, gentlemen, it isn’t all right. That boy will 
be eighteen if he lives into January. He enlisted, as so many 
others did, with the consent of his parents, not for war but 
for peace; to get his service out of the way; so that he 
could go on with his preparation for life, with his school- 
ing. He was thrown in, in the days when we were surprised 
by the treacherous attack from the North, thrown in from 
Okinawa where he was working on housing, as many others 
were. When his spinal cord was severed he had never heard 
a shell go overhead in training. But he said, “I guess it’s 
all right, then!’ Well, it isn’t! God knows, and surely we 
know, it isn’t all right! Look what we’ve done to our own 
sons! We did it in World War I, and I was there and 
many of you were, too. ‘There was an excuse for that, I 
guess. Then we did it again in World War II; and I came 
out of the meetings of the Compton Commission and said 
all over this country that if it ever happened again God 
might forgive us but we could not forgive ourselves. 

Well, it has happened again. Men of my cloth and call- 
ing helped make it happen. Great labor unions helped make 
it happen. And the N.E.A. helped make it happen. Sincere 
men and sincere women helped make this great evil happen 
again, but surely they must have known that if ever war 
came again it would be like that. All the records of the past 
told us. And some of us who had given our own sons wanted 
that others should have, as now they gave their sons, the 
reasonable hope that their boys would get that added chance 
to come back alive, the chance that only training gives. | 
was at Bastogne in early January, 1945 after the Bulge; 
and when the snows came off I was with those who took 
out the bodies and buried them. To meet that surprise at- 
tack the old Pennsylvania National Guard Division threw 
in members of the band and cooks, just to hold; too many 
men died unequipped, unprepared, undisciplined. No, it isn’t 
“All right.” But now we're doing it again. 1 don’t care 
what it costs—it would be little enough if I gave everything 
I have; the last shirt on my back—and then I could not 
match Ned with his spinal cord severed. I could not match 
all the others who are out there fighting and dying in cold 
twenty-five degrees below zero. No, in my giving I could 
not match their giving. God grant that America shall have 
now leadership that will be realistic. For, after all, within 
the Christian Ethic I am bound not only to be a Christian; 
I am bound to make my idealism come alive in deeds! Faith 
and reality must be reconciled. Men, it is late, and very 
late; and it grows later; every day it grows later. But still 
it is not too late if our faith comes alive in deeds. 

Two things and I’ll be done. What is the answer? The 
answer is our own unity—American unity. I have paid a 
price for what I am telling you, and there are two things 
that have yet to be said. I’m going to stay alive, so help me 
God, to say them east and west and north and south across 
this land. Unity, not uniformity, is Freedom’s imperative. 
Unity won the war. Catholics, Jews, Protestants, side by 
side, marching shoulder to shoulder; suffering together; 
dying together. You see, unity can never be achieved unless 
there are differences, and then it is only achieved when the 
cause transcends the difference; when the cause transcends 
all the difference. 


But you say, “Well, did we win it? It looks as though 
we didn’t win it.” I'll tell you what we won, and this is 
all we won. We won the chance to win the peace. And the 
war is not lost, unless and until we lose the peace. Winning 
the war and winning a peace are one. And to win the peace 
it will take now, even as our sons gave it earlier, the last 
full measure. 

Now, our unity basically—and here is our propaganda 






opportunity—our unity is not in that great word “democ- 
racy.” I’ve gone over the world and twice in Asia I've 
listened to the Voice of America. We have shouted “Democ- 
racy” to a billion little people who don’t know what it 
means; or if they think they know, they hate what it con- 
notes to them. Is that surprising? The great lie has been 
blown up until these peoples have seen in Democracy what 
they call “slavery” here; until they have seen “segregation” 
and “imperialism.” They don’t want our “Democracy”; 
that word is an unknown language. They can’t understand 
it, and do not want to learn. 

Felix Morley said editorially in NATION’S BUSINESS 
in September, that what the Voice of America needs is not 
more funds but more faith. Somehow that “Voice” should 
have the spark of Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” and it should have the significance of some- 
thing else. We have been exporting the dollar without 
“getting across” the significance of four words on the coin: 


“In God We Trust.” 


Behind the Iron Curtain are 200 million humans, and in 
front of it are 600 million more within the sphere of 
Communist influence, who believe in God; who are incur- 
ably religious. “God” is the one and universal word they 
know and love. Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Buddhists and 
Mohammedans. Approximately a billion. They know that 
word, but we have failed to capitalize on it. We have failed 
to release it. | remember a day in early December, 1943, 
when I was in Chungking and attending a meeting called 
by the Senior Abbott of all Chinese Buddhists. He had 
organized a group that he called, “Believers in one God.” 
Representing the Protestant Faith were men like Dr. Cressy, 
for fifty years a missionary to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Representing Roman Catholics was the Papal 
Nuncio, an Italian Priest. Representing the Mohammedans, 
among others, was one of the Chiefs of Staff on the Army 
of Chiang Kai Shek. And the Buddhist Abbott himself was 
there. They had only one thing in common: belief in God, 
but they registered their full and united strength against 
Japan and Communism. They issued a weekly digest that 
went to all the papers in free China, and it was plastered in 
posters on walls everywhere. I have seen as many as three 
hundred illiterate Chinese pushing hard against the walls 
and listening to a rickshaw boy who could read, tell them 
what was on the poster. Believers in God! That organization 
is on Formosa today. That organization represents the sig- 
nificance of what I am saying here. Here is the opportunity. 
A unity that transcends all differences. And men, the “Faith 
of our fathers living Still” is the direct target of Com- 
munism. Communism knows today that the last barricade 
against its purpose, world revolution, is religion; is faith. 
When everything else falls away, it is this faith in God 
that stands fast. If there was ever a time, men, when we 
should give our support to the institutions of our churches, 
to these institutions of our religious faith—that time is now. 
Judeo-Christianity has the supreme stake in this world con- 
flict against anti-God Communism. That stake is synony- 
mous with democracy; with the American Way of Life; 
with free initiative; with freedom in the world! 

I say that unity is the answer. I had a friend whom I saw 
last in 1943 at the great base in Brazil. He was Senior 
Chaplain at Natal and Father Patrick Ryan was his asso- 
ciate. I arrived on Friday and found Chaplain Sam Over- 
street waiting for me as I landed from Dakar on the West 
Coast of Africa. 1 asked him to take me in to town to help 
me find a strap for my wristwatch. He said, “I’m sorry, but 
I have to take Pat Ryan’s place this evening and conduct 
the Jewish service.” I looked at him with some surprise, but 
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he explained. He told me that when they arrived they 
found no resident Rabbi, and so they organized the 72 
Jewish boys for their service on their Sabbath Friday after- 
noon. The boys had their own Cantor. And when the time 
came for the spiritual message Ryan would speak in his turn 
and Overstreet in his. When I arrived Ryan was sick with 
what they called one-day dysentery, and so Sam was taking 
his place. After he explained, I said, “All right, Sam, I'll be 
staying right here. I’m not interested in my wristwatch. I’ll 
watch a Baptist preacher from New England conduct a 
Jewish service for a Roman Catholic Priest.” And that was 
what I saw and heard. And men, during the war that 
happened all over the world. 

Well, I had a letter from Sam Overstreet one week ago 
on last Friday. It was written from Pyongyang. He’s the 
Senior Chaplain—or was—of the old First Division, the 
dismounted Cavalry Division. He said, “I’m sorry that we 
couldn't get together, but you understand. It was desperate 
business then. We're resting now.” But he added, “This 
Division has gone through appalling times here on Korea. 
It has been definitely worse than all that the Division ex- 
perienced in the Pacific.’”’ And he was thinking of New 
Guinea, the Admiralties, Leyte and Manila. Definitely 
worse than all of that. He added, “We have taken punish- 
ment that the history books will be telling about in the 
years to come.” Gentlemen, when I got that letter, the 
Division had been in again; two regiments had been cut 
up; Sam is missing in action. Before I left the Pacific 
Coast in September I saw his wife and his boy, Robert, in 
San Francisco and had messages from them that I never got 
to deliver. 

This all comes close to me today. When I talk about 
unity I think of Sam and that service in Brazil. I’m not 
suggesting we do that now. God knows that wouldn’t be 
the thing to do. We have our churches. We have our orders. 
We have our shrines. This is America. But I do say, men, 
that unless we can subordinate and sink clear out of sight 
the incidental, those things that however precious to us 
are not the ultimate, then we may lose the peace. Our unity 
is imperative now. We must be “Americans All” if presently 
we are to be Americans at all. 

This fine man sitting by my side who gave his son to 
America, has asked me to say something as I finish that 
I'm eager to say, though it isn’t easy to say it. 

We have just now finished a Shrine in Philadelphia. 
“Stan” Kresge here, and the great Kresge Foundation, made 
it possible to finish it. Their munificent gift completed the 
Chapel of Four Chaplains. Presently when you come 
through the entrance you will see chiseled deep into the 
stone these words: “The Chapel of Four Chaplains. An 
inter-faith memorial. Here is sanctuary for brotherhood. Let 
it never be violated.’’ There you wiil see the mural painted 
by one of the great artists of his time. Fourteen lifesize 


figures with four men, young men—The “Four Chaplains,” 
the Jew, the Catholic and the two Protestants—on the deck 
of the sinking S. S$. Dorchester. Torpedoed twice, she went 
down in 27 minutes. The four Chaplains quieted panic, the 
records tell us; then, at last, when men appeared without life 
belts, they took off their own and forced them over the 
heads of unwilling servicemen. These Chaplains gave up 
their hope of survival. When last seen they were braced 
against the rail and with arms linked, it is said that they 
were praying together, each in the tradition of his Faith— 
praying for the safety of the men. Thus these Chaplains 
went down together, but up to meet their God. 

They have something to say to us today, and we intend to 
have them keep on saying it in that Memorial Chapel. 
There we hope to lift a light that shall shine across 
America. The concentric point of the Chapel is the altar 
arch. There are three altars on a revolving platform, elec- 
trically controlled. Each altar has one-third of the platform, 
and when each altar stands in position it is the only altar 
seen. It completely fills the Chancel Arch. Here is not a 
Theology but a symbol. It is not your Faith or mine alone; 
it is America! 

In years to come, as men and women shall repair to that 
inexpressibly holy place, they will remember what in their 
high hour four young men did. And those who come shall 
go away silent, I think, to be better Americans. That, men 
of the Economic Club, is the message of our unity. Not 
uniformity, but unity dynamic; unity inspired; unity offer- 
ing lives that life itself may stay alive with hope and faith; 
with democracy, free initiative, and freedom. 


On coral isles, on desert sands, 
Beneath the swelling tides, 
They sleep their long, untroubled sleep— 


Their hard won rest abides. 

They do not rise to meet the dawn, 
Nor heed the battle call; 

For they have finished with the fight, 
These who have given all. 


They lived and loved, their time was youth, 
And youth they gave to time— 

Now they have won eternity 

These warriors, yours and mine. 


Weep not for them, nor for their cause, 
Our sons who faltered not; 

Weep only for ourselves who failed, 
Who vowed the vow—forgot. 

Weep for ourselves, but vow again, 
Pledge in our children’s blood, 

To keep the faith, to win the peace, 
To make the world a Brotherhood. 


Thank you and God Bless America! 


Controls the Only Answer 


THE POWER OF LAW MUST BE INVOKED 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, Defense Mobilization Director 
Delivered at a dinner of the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa., January 17, 1951 


HEN you are old enough to attend a dinner of the 

\\ Poor Richard Club, in celebration of the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin, a decade has ceased to be a 

And when you are old enough to be an hon- 


very long time. 


ored guest, deserving or not as the case may be, probably 


you have ceased to acknowledge the existence of decades alto- 
gether. 


Yet, I would remind you that it was only ten years ago 
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that Lend-Lease was first suggested to the American people 
and Congress. All within that decade, there came Pearl 
Harbor, a second world conflict, a period of incredible scien- 
tific and economic achievement and human fortitude, and, 
finally, military victory. And still within that decade there 
was made one more conscientious and earnest undertaking to 
provide world peace. 

And now—within that same decade—we have come to the 
present state of the world, zn unhappy and critically danger- 
ous period. It is now wur destiny to move forward—out of 
that period—with as much sacrifice and honor and courage 
and vision as we can muster. It seems incredible that all 
this can have happened in just ten years. 

The restless shadow of Dr. Franklin will have little 
patience with us, however, if we pause very long to meditate 
at a milestone, no matter how significant it may be. After 
more than 200 years, his spirit can point the way to the kind 
of course we must follow. Franklin’s weapons were weapons 
of unity, ingenuity, and personal frugality. Those weapons 
will help us fight our own way to a new peace. 

You have been gracious enough to couple this award with 
some mention of service to the nation. I hope I may be able 
to deserve what you have said, before we are through. Things 
have moved so fast that the present state of affairs was not 
even contemplated by any of us when you invited me to this 
occasion. The Office of Defense Mobilization has been in 
existence for such a short time, that it is difficult to give you 
a full progress report. 


PROBLEM CLARIFIED 


To my mind our principal progress to date has been that 
we have definitely clarified our problem to ourselves, and 
have made the general policy for its solution. The next 
step, as we set some of the remedies and programs in motion, 
lies in conveying to our fellow-citizens an understanding of 
what there is to do and what we are doing. For there 
is no job too hard, no sacrifice too great, for the Ameri- 
can people—once they know the facts and learn how essen- 
tial it is to their survival that the job be done and the sacri- 
fice be made. 

The President, in his recent messages to the people and 
the Congress, has drawn the battle lines clearly and boldly, 
and has laid down the plan of attack. It is a vast and intri- 
cate blueprint ; however, it is one which must shift constantly 
in detail and emphasis. 

It is not surprising therefore that some should find it con- 
fusing. I have heard the term “confused” frequently these 
last few weeks in Washington and throughout the country. 
I heard it often during the last war. I assure you that it 
was exaggerated then, as it will be during the period ahead. 

Ours is a democracy unaccustomed to regimentation or 
dictatorship. It does not readily and quickly shift smoothly 
from peace to war and back again on the quick orders of a 
dictator. It rouses itself like a great giant when goaded by 
aggression or injustice, or by a threat of attack on its security. 
Its actions are those of free men impatient to get on with the 
job, unafraid of attacks from without, confident against 
attacks from within. 

It is a slower process—more deliberate and more circum- 
spect—than that of a dictatorship—but our enemies of 1917 
and our enemies of 1941 will testify that it is also more 
powerful, more devastating and more deadly! 

In meeting the new responsibilities of 1951 I shall try to 
follow the old philosophy of the American people: “Know the 
job—then hit it hard.” 

Let us examine the job. The job is the preservation of 
peace in the world. It is to be done by the mobilization of 


the resources of this, the most productive nation on earth. 
The extent of the mobilization must be determined by two 
things—the military danger we have to meet and the human 
and physical resources we have available for our side. 

It is my conviction that there are no absolute limitations 
on the ability of the American economy to produce. So long 
as we can wisely apportion our resources of manpower, 
materials, plants and power and judiciously relate them one 
to another, there are no physical limits to our growth. When 
we add to these physical factors the human elements of 
enthusiasm and patriotic inspiration there are no limits what- 
soever. 

The American people have become aroused to the great 
danger which besets them in the present program of aggres- 
sion by communism and by the Communist countries. There 
is no longer any possibility of continued complacency on their 
part. ‘They insist on being strong, on being prepared for 
the worst. The tragic events in Korea and elsewhere have 
underscored the dangers of weakness, and we are all united 
in the conviction that physical armed strength is the first, the 
most important, the vitally essential objective we must attain 
—and just as quickly as possible. 

How much armed strength? As much as it takes for this 
country—in partnership with its Allies—to block the aggres- 
sive designs of Soviet Russia. 

Armed strength for how long? For as long as it takes us 
to convince the Soviet Union that she can no longer—by 
the use of puppet proxies—trample upon weaker nations, any- 
where in the world, or destroy human liberties of the people 
of freedom loving nations. 

No one can draw a blue print of a detailed future to say 
exactly how long that will take. I know what it means to 
our economy to be armed to the hilt over a long period of 
time, and we are determined to pay full attention to that 
danger too. But I also know too well—as you do—what it 
would mean to be weaker than Russia. I leave to the mili- 
tary the formulation of the program as to how to apportion 
our armed strength between land forces, air forces and sea 
forces. 

I am for the forces which will make our side—our allies 
and us—the strongest aggregation of power on earth. When 
we reach that status, that is the time to talk the language— 
the only language—the Kremlin understands. That is the 
way to peace—unfortunately the only way to peace the Rus- 
sians have left open to us. 

In other words, our preparation for war is a means to an 
end—not the end in itself. The goal we seek is world peace. 
Not the fitful uneasy peace of today but a steady and stable 
peace—a peace with freedom from fear. When we make 
war in this country we back up our fighting men with our 
peacetime muscles, which we strengthen in times of danger 
—our plants, skill, machines, dollars, and free workers. 

Our great task of statesmanship today is to make these 
muscles as strong as they have to be without destroying them 
by destroying our economy. This can be done and will be 
done. 

In his State of the Union address, the President laid down 
certain definite tasks ahead: we must expand our forces to 
3,500,000 men, or more; we must equip them; we must help 
equip our allies in Europe and Asia with means of defense; 
we must expand our capacity to produce military items, and 
build reserves for possible war and also for a civilian economy. 

As we now see it, over a period of two years or so, this 
will carry a price tag of about a thousand dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the country. That is a heavy price. 
It is worth it. And the price in World War II was greater. 

Last time our mobilization was easier in the sense that the 
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die was cast immediately in respect to total war. Our ob- 
jective of complete defeat of the Axis powers became clear, 
and there was a known time-table within which to reach the 
objective. 

‘Today we do not have the advantage of those clear-cut 
dimensions and that schedule. But I assure you that we are 
in much better shape today to do the job. I come from the 
ranks of private busines. I know what American business 
and labor and agriculture and finance can do—and I tell you 
categorically that we are better equipped to do the job than 
we were last time. 

Our mobilization task is two-fold in nature: first, to pro- 
duce quickly the weapons necessary for us and our allies. 
Second, as a long-run jab, that we expand our capacity to 
produce munitions and also to produce basic materials for 
all kinds of goods—military and peacetime. Of course, 
there will be dislocations. 

Civilians will have to cut their consumption severely in 
some lines. But they will not have to go below the levels 
that will sustain us as a functioning economic force. And 
you can be sure that no matter how much our civilian econ- 
omy has to be cut to meet the needs of defense—and possibly 
war—the American standard of living will still be the highest 
in the world at that time. 


WASTEFUL PRODUCTION OpposeED 


There are pitfalls of mobilization which must be avoided. 
It is possible to produce wastefully. Production just for the 
sake of production must be avoided. Production should have 
the single objective—to create the strongest—the overwhelm- 
ingly strongest—fighting force in the world. 

For example, much war equipment is either perishable or 
quickly becomes obsolescent. Ammunition deteriorates and 
becomes unsafe. The working parts of tanks and planes rust 
and rot. Preservation is costly or impossible, and the costs of 
storage are enormous. ‘The technology of munitions produc- 
tion changes almost daily, old designs are superseded by new. 

Our present light tank, for instance, is better than the 
medium tank of the last war; it has greater firepower, better 
design, and more maneuverability. The medium tank of 
today is better than the former heavy tank. Our heavy tank 
is the best—today—that exists anywhere. ‘The Russians 
have produced a copy of our B-29 bomber in considerable 
numbers. It is still a good plane, but it does not compare 
with our newer bombers. ‘Their jet planes under war con- 
ditions have been no match for our newer jets. 

The enemy does have more human bodies than we have. 
We cannot match them in that. We don’t have to. We can 
design and produce better weapons, and we have better men 
to use them. With our superior force in being, we can save 
American and Allied lives. We may also be able to save a 
few millions of those Russian bodies from destruction and 
preserve them for.a better life. Certainly that is an ob- 
jective consistent with the aims and understanding of an 
enlightened and civilized people. 


PURCHASING OrpeERS SPEEDED 


The rate of purchase orders has been sharply stepped up 
since the first of the year. It will be speeded further as 
needed. ‘These orders are being placed in a way that will best 
utilize our ultimate productive power. For example, more 
than $2,500,000,000 in orders have been placed for tanks and 
combat vehicles. 

We are trying to use idle facilities and manpower avail- 
able, such as Government ordnance workers, before making 
demands on nondefense facilities which are presently produc- 
ing tor civilian demands. Additional billions in orders have 


been placed for military trucks, but in existing truck plants. 

Substantial orders for aircraft are being placed, and the 
existing plants are actually tooling for greater capacity than 
is called for in these orders. Aircraft facilities now being 
activated will have a capacity of 50,000 planes a year, even 
though the actual production will be below that for the 
time being. We have plans to increase this capacity to 
100,000 planes annually if needed. We reached that figure 
in 1944. We can do it again and, if necessary, we can 
exceed it. 

Expansion of production facilities in electronics is more 
dificult. Far greater quantities are needed than in the last 
war; and they are needed sooner. The devices are more 
complex. But in electronics, too, the job will be done; it 
has to be done! 

Raw materials are receiving our careful attention also. 
There are some which come from foreign lands—like tin 
and rubber; others like aluminum which we can produce 
here and stockpile. We intend to overlook none of them. 

In order to increase plant capacity, we are using induce- 
ments, such as accelerated amortization for tax purposes, 
guarantees of loans made by private institutions and direct 
Government loans. The Government may have to construct 
some war facilities if private investment is not available. 

Some types of facilities are so exclusively related to war 
that private business cannot reasonably be asked to assume 
the risk. There are not many of these—and they are grow- 
ing fewer in number. Authority to build Government facili- 
ties will be used only where private business is unable or 
unwilling to undertake them even with the inducements | 
have mentioned. 


DEFENSE NEEDS 


Only a few moments before my departure from Washing- 
ton this afternoon the Department of Defense delivered to 
me specific details on its requirements program. This pro- 
gram is designed to do two things: first, to provide the equip- 
ment and material required to train forces which could be 
placed in combat during the first year of a possible war; 
secondly, to provide combat equipment and material needed 
to sustain forces which would actually be placed in combat 
during the first year of any war. 

Furthermore this program provides for equipment and 
material necessary to do the following: 

1. ‘lo sustain operations in Korea. 

2. ‘To provide immediate air and naval defense. 

3. To make sufficient equipment available to civilian com- 
ponents of defense to meet their training needs. 

4. To help equip those nations who have joined with us 
to resist aggression. 

If our armed forces have on hand all that is required for 
training and to sustain the operations which could be carried 
out in the first year of a possible war our production lines 
could turn out what is needed to sustain total war. 

The cost of providing the military equipment called for 
by this plan is $87,000,000,000 to be obligated during the 
rest of this current year and during the next fiscal year. 

Additional funds, perhaps totaling $10,000,000,000 must 
be obligated during the same period for economic nonmili- 
tary assistance to our Allies, for the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and for the expansion of facilities to 
provide raw and basic materials sufficient to meet the needs 
of possible total war. 

We expect that these programs just listed will shortly be 
available to us in terms of tonnages as well as in terms of 
dollars. 


Combining these two types of programs, it is evident that 
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our over-all defense will require this nation to commit approx- 
imately $50-$55 billion in both the current and the next 
fiscal year. 

With this military program in hand representing as it does 
months of serious and dedicated effort on the part of defense 
and civilian authorities, we now have moved one major step 
closer to all-out military preparedness as the best means of 
preventing war. 

ConTROLS NECESSARY 


What about our economy in the face of such expansion, 
such expenditures, such use of materials? How do we keep 
it from running away? There is only one answer—con- 
trols. I hate the word—so do you. But there is no other 
way. Voluntary methods will not work. That has been 
proven. 

The power of law must be invoked. It must be used for 
allocation of materials, for prices, rents and wages—for 
whatever controls are necessary to prevent inflation, to pro- 
mote production for defense, and provide a fair distribution 
of commodities among all our citizens. Whatever the causes 
for delay up to now, we must proceed with courage, speed 
and forthrightness to adopt the controls which will insure 
stability and fairness in our civilian economy. 


‘The last ten years have shattered any idea that ours is a 
matured, established, limited and satiated economy. We 
have discarded the idea that we must recognize a ceiling on 
production, distribution or living standards. ‘The American 
people have a penetrating and realistic vision of the future. 
They believe there can be a great future. Men of business 
are, therefore, not reluctant to push expansion for military 
purposes. Based on recent experience, they are confident 
that they can turn these new facilities to the public good 
in the happier days ahead. 

This mobilization task is primarily the responsibility of 
your Government. Government leaders must set the goals 
and assign the responsibilities. But its successful achieve- 
ment is the responsibility of all our people. As citizens we 
face a costly and painful effort; it will demand much from 
us in sacrifice, in courage, in ability. 

We are engaged in a fight for survival, survival of West- 
ern humanitarian civilization. It is important that we main- 
tain our confidence in ourselves, confidence in our skill, our 
dynamic productivity, our steadfastness and unity as a people, 
our spiritual and religious faith, our vision of a practical 
peace for a world that is hungry for peace. From this posi- 
tion we cannot retreat. With such a conviction we must win. 


Latin America Progress and Defense 


THE BACKYARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
By DR. MANUEL R. GARCIA-MORA, Professor of Political Science, University of Detroit, and Secretary of the 


Committee to study the advisability of creating an Inter-American Institute of Immigration, 
Inter-American Bar Association 
Delivered before the Northwestern Dental Society of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, January 9, 1951 


HE precarious conditions of the world today make it 

imperative to evaluate the role that the Latin Ameri- 

can countries can play in the defense of the United 
States and of the Western Hemisphere in general. It can 
be safely said from the beginning that the defensive policy 
of the United States has thus far failed to take into account 
a fundamental fact: the natural and manpower resources 
of Latin America can be an incalculable source of strength 
for the United States. I may add that the preoccupation of 
the United States with the defense and development of other 
countries whose value in war is extremely controversial, to 
say the least, has undermined Latin American progress and 
defense to a degree where the United States has endangered 
her own security. In stating these fundamental facts, I do 
not mean to be critical of American foreign policy, but my 
sincerest desire is simply to call attention to certain obvious 
factors, the recognition of which will be of extreme value for 
the creation of a policy directed toward the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against the increasing menace of a 
Communist aggression. 

The defense of the Western Hemisphere should not be 
placed entirely on the shoulders of the American people, but 
should be, and can be, equally divided among the peoples 
that compose the Inter-American Family of Nations. To 
begin with, the Western Hemisphere has the natural re- 
sources necessary to make Western Civilization survive in 
the event of a war between the East and the West. The 
most staunch optimists will agree that the inevitability of 
war has become apparent in the last few months in the 
presence of the Communist aggression in other parts of the 
world. It has now become unmistakably clear that the 


Russian foreign policy aims at one thing only; namely, the 
complete destruction of the United States as the bulwark 
of democracy. Conversely, the foreign policy of the United 
States is, and has been, based on a simple fact: the United 
States does not want war but peace. But recent events have 
also made it clear that the decision of war or peace will 
not be a decision of the United States, because a democracy 
cannot wage either an offensive or a preventive war. ‘There- 
fore, the possibility of war cannot be easily dismissed by 
relying on the fact that the United States does not want 
war. Furthermore, it has become an established fact that 
the future of freedom depends almost entirely upon the 
military strength that the United States can muster to 
protect it. It should be noticed that perhaps in no other time 
in history has the future of freedom depended on one 
country alone. Here is where my thesis comes in. Latin 
America is the backyard of the United States. The industrial 
and military potential of the United States will be greatly 
enhanced if the natural and manpower resources of Latin 
America are combined with those of the United States. The 
base of the armament that we must possess to defeat com- 
munism does not lie in Europe but right here in the Western 
Hemisphere. In Latin America the United States has a 
ready and sure supply of practically every strategic raw 
material necessary to maintain an industrial establishment 
directed toward defense. In Latin America the United 
States has the manpower necessary to equip an army just 
as large as, or perhaps larger than, that of the Soviet Union. 
Hence, a sound Inter-American policy, under the leadership 
of the United States, should concentrate on developing these 
natural and manpower resources. 
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To be more explicit, the United States can count on a 
supply of oil, coal, iron, manganese, rubber, uranium, 
thorium, copper and other raw materials, not only from her 
own resources, but also from those of the Latin American 
countries. With respect to oil, I can say that the United 
States has done much to develop these reserves. For instance, 
American interests control about :75% of Latin American 
oil reserves. Unfortunately, the same is not true of coal, iron, 
rubber, manganese and other essential materials. In fact, it 
is particularly in the fields of iron, rubber and manganese 
that the United States has forgotten her own backyard. As 
regards iron, it has been estimated that Brazil has the 
greatest reserves in the world. Much of it is high-grade ore, 
ranging from 63% to 70% iron. And yet little ore has been 
mined thus far. With respect to manganese, the chief deposits 
of this material, which .is essential for the making of steel, 
are in Brazil, Russia and India. It is argued by competent 
geologists that the Brazilian reserves are the greatest of all. 
Despite the existence of this vital material right here in her 
backyard, the United States has been buying manganese 
from Russia, neglecting the ores of Brazil. The record shows 
that the United States has done nothing to help develop the 
mining of these Brazilian ores. Since the United States has 
depended on Russia for manganese, in the event of a war 
between the United States and Russia, this vital raw ma- 
terial will be shut to American hands. Still another classical 
instance of the United States forgetting her own backyard 
has been in regard to rubber. In 1941 when the Malayan 
rubber industry fell into Japanese hands, the United States 
had to resort to the production of synthetic rubber, which 
is more expensive to produce and not quite as efficient as 
natural rubber. The possibility of a similar occurrence has 
not been forestalled today, since little has been done to 
develop large rubber production in South America. In Brazil 
the United States can find all the rubber she needs in war 
or peace. In fact, it was in Brazil where rubber plants 
originated. Brazilian rubber plants made possible the planta- 
tion rubber industry of the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya. In 1910, Brazil produced about 88% of the world’s 
rubber production. Her production fell to 1% in 1941, 
precisely the time when Brazilian rubber could have been of 
extreme value to the United States. The importance of rub- 
ber to the United States can be further seen by the fact 
that the United States consumes about 80% of the world’s 
rubber. Development of Brazilian rubber would give the 
United States a ready supply in peace as well as in times of 
war, 

In addition to manganese and rubber, the United States 
can count on a supply of copper from Mexico, Chile and 
Peru. Incidentally, Chilean copper reserves are considered 
the largest in the world. Today, when civilian uses of copper 
have been restricted in this country because of the Korean 
war, an increase production of copper in Chile might bene- 
fit United States rearmament effort. In another connection, 
while the United States has depended on Far Eastern 
sources for the supply of tin, there are tin mines in Bolivia, 
which according to geologists, can furnish the bulk of the 
United States tin needs. Quinine, which the United States 
imports from the East Indies, can be sufficiently produced 
in Brazil and Peru. The same can be said of manila fiber. 
Finally, it is widely known that of the essential raw ma- 
terials necessary for the production of atomic energy, uran- 
ium and thorium are found, in addition to the United States 
and Canada, in Brazil and Mexico. Before the war, the 
principal thorium mines were located in India and Brazil. 
Again, development of Brazilian and Mexican mines can 
give the United States a ready and sure supply at all times. 


To emphasize the importance of these raw materials all 
I have to do is to remind you that in 1940 the United 
States Government listed them as strategic materials “for 
which strict conservation and distribution control measures 
are necessary,” and that under the present emergency they 
have again been the object of regulation. These materials 
are necessities for defense, of which the United States pro- 
duces little or none. Furthermore, as domestic supplies of 
other raw materials declined in the United States, it is 
possible to predict the increasing dependence of American 
industry upon the still unexploited Latin American sources. 


The value of developing the production of these essential 
raw materials of Latin America lies not only on the fact 
that the United States could count on them at all times 
eliminating thereby her dependence on outside sources, but 
the standard of living of the Latin American countries 
would be increased accordingly. In this respect, it is well- 
known that despite the possession of large quantities of 
natural resources, the Latin American countries are eco- 
nomically poor. Their standards of living are among the 
lowest of the world. A few figures will illustrate this state- 
ment. 

The average per capita income of the 20 Latin American 
countries was estimated in 1949 at about $144 per annum. 
There are of course wide variations as between countries as 
well as between regions and population groups within coun- 
tries. According to reliable figures published recently by the 
United Nations, in Chile the figure is $188, in Mexico $121, 
in Brazil $112, in Argentina $346, in Haiti and Ecuador 
$40 each, just to mention the per capita income of a few 
countries. But the per capita income figures do not tell the 
whole story. Chronic undernourishment is prevalent, and the 
incidence of disease among large groups with incomes below 
the average is inordinately high as compared with similar 
groups in more advanced countries. The average life ex- 
pectancy has been estimated at between 30 and 35 years of 
age. To mention a specific country, the Chilean infant 
mortality rate was until recently the largest in the world. 
In 1934, out of each 1,000 children under one year, 262 
died. In 1936, Chile’s death rate was 25.3 to each 1,000, 
as compared with 11.5 for the United States. In addition, 
the rate of illiteracy runs very high in Latin America. It 
ranges from 17% in Argentina to 92% in Bolivia. In the 
entire Latin American area the rate of illiteracy ranges from 
about 70% to 80% of a population of 153,000,000 inhab- 


itants. 


Generally speaking, these are the economic conditions of 
the partners of the United States in the Inter-American 
system. Indeed the picture is very discouraging. To remedy 
these economic conditions Latin America needs most of all 
financial capital. In this respect the Latin American coun- 
tries look to the United States as a source of investment 
capital. On the other hand, United States private investors 
have thus far hesitated to take the lead in the economic 
development of Latin America, primarily because of the 
political instability of these countries, which makes these 
investments relatively unsafe. I feel that the political situa- 
tion depends largely upon the economic conditions prevalent 
in the Latin American area, and that so long as Latin 
America continues to be dominated by poverty, disease and 
illiteracy, the development of democracy will continue to be 
purely an academic question. The development of the Latin 
American economy will result in positive benefits to the 
United States. It seems to me that the best guarantee and 
the best return for United States investment is the existence 
of 20 economically progressive and politically stable and 
democratic Latin American nations. It must be kept in mind 
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that the effective application of democratic principles in 
Latin America is essential to the purpose of the Inter- 
American system. 

In addition to the utilization of Latin American natural 
resources and the development of democracy in Latin 
America, other factors must be taken into account for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. Although the United 
States security depends largely on natural resources, never- 
theless it also depends upon American strength and there- 
fore upon manpower. In this case, the combined manpower 
of the United States and Latin America will be larger than 
that of the Soviet Union. To be sure, the population of the 
United States has been estimated at 150,000,000 people. That 
of Latin America is approximately 153,000,000. This means 
that the United States and Latin America account for about 
one-sixth of the world’s popul. ‘ion. Furthermore, it is 
estimated that the population of the United States is reach- 
ing a point of stability, whereas that of Latin America is 
still in a stage of growth. Population experts have given the 
grim warning that the manpower of the United States is not 
increasing in proportion either to the United States respon- 
sibilities as a great power or to the growth in other great 
powers. Hence, it is essential for the peace of the world and 
the triumph of democracy over dictatorship that the United 
States maintain her manpower position in proportion to the 
increase in other countries. The manpower of Latin America 
would be an incalculable factor in this direction. But before 
the population of Latin America can be of positive benefits 
to the United States for the defense of the West, the 
economic situation of the Latin American countries will 
have to be improved. This is a prerequisite for any effective 
partnership between Latin America and the United States. 
Then the United States should undertake the task of train- 
ing and arming Latin American forces. It is a fact that the 
combined manpower of the United States and Latin America 
would produce the strongest power on earth in the years to 
come. If hostilities were to open today, the United States 
would probably have to scatter her military forces through- 
out the Western Hemisphere in order to prevent a hostile 
country from getting control of a strategic spot from which 
to attack the United States. On the other hand, if the 
United States trains and arms Latin American forces, these 
highly trained men will not only be able to defend their 
own territories thus defending the Western Hemisphere, 
but will also be able to participate actively in any offensive 
action against the common enemy. An integrated Inter- 
American army would indeed constitute the strongest mili- 
tary coalition that the world has ever seen. 

In another connection, it may be argued that the arming 
and training of Latin American forces may be dangerous in 
view of the conditions of unrest of the Latin American 
countries. There may be the danger that military equipment 
and trained men under the control of some of the Latin 
American leaders will be used either to support dictatorial 
regimes or to attack other countries. There is no doubt that 
present Latin American political conditions warrant such 
fears. Unfortunately, Pan-Americanism, despite its compara- 
tively long development, has failed to create among the 
peoples of the Americas a sense of unity in the face of 
danger, a sense of having common problems and a sense of 
being together in one great landmass. However, I personally 
believe that the Latin American peoples are mature enough 
to realize that this is not the time fo: bickering but for 
unity and concerted action. There are evidences to the 
effect that some Latin American countries have already 
started to coordinate their policies with the United States 
rearmament effort. 


There is still another reason why the training and arming 
of Latin American forces has become of paramount im- 
portance. In 1947 the American Republics signed the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, also known as 
the Rio Treaty, which supplies the basis for hemispheric 
solidarity. The time does not permit me to review the 
whole Treaty, but I will discuss one provision, the effective- 
ness of which depends upon implementation in the military 
field. I am referring to the provision which says that an 
attack on an American State shall be considered as an attack 
on all the American States. This provision, in addition, 
puts into operation the defensive machinery of the Treaty, 
according to which each one of the contracting parties is 
obliged to go to the defense of the State or States directly 
attacked upon the request of the latter. This provision is 
indeed far-reaching, since any State can bring the force of 
the Western Hemisphere into action the minute an attack 
is launched against an American State. But in the absence 
of ready and well-trained armies in the Latin American 
countries the obligation of reciprocal assistance will have a 
limited value, since the most the majority of the Latin 
American countries w:!] be able to do will be to give moral 
support to the United States and to the countries engaged 
in repelling the aggression. The large majority of the Latin 
American countries cannot even defend their own territories 
against attack, let alone repel an aggression which has taken 
place elsewhere. Unless the United States, as the most 
powerful nation in the Western Hemisphere and in the 
world, undertakes the arming and training of Latin Ameri- 
can forces, the obligation of reciprocal assistance of the Rio 
Treaty will be of somewhat doubtful value. The defense 
of the Western Hemisphere no longer lies on its remoteness 
from the scene of conflicts, but on the strength that all the 
American States can muster in the presence of an attack. In 
fact, the history of diplomacy will warrant the contention 
that it was the power of the United States which prevented 
the Latin American continent from becoming a bone of dis- 
cord between the aggressive powers of Europe. But today, 
the emergence of the United States as the world power has 
increased the possibility of aggressions launched against the 
Western Hemisphere. This possibility should be the basis of 
an Inter-American policy of cooperation and defense. A 
positive Inter-American policy along the lines outlined above 
is needed today more than ever before. The Rio Treaty, 
which is the keystone of the Inter-American system of de- 
fense, will be a noble pledge without much practical value 
unless the countries of the Americas take positive steps in 
the economic and military fields. We must keep in mind that 


a strong Western Hemisphere is vital for the defense of 
the West. 





CORRECTION 


In the January 1, 1951 issue we published 
what, at the time, we understood was the text 
of a speech by Dr. Eva Anderson; we have since 
been informed that this was not the actual text. 
It was an article edited and arranged from the 
speech for publication in the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Bulletin and copyrighted by them. 


The Editor 
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Mid-Century 


World 


WHOSE WORLD HAS IT TURNED OUT TO BE? 


By DR. RUTH ALEXANDER, Economist, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delivered at the State Convention of the Master Builders of Iowa, Des Moines, lowa, December 13, 1950 


COME to you as a Realist. Call me a pessimist, if you 

will. But at least | am not one of the criminal optimists 

who are the architects of our present house of cards. 
Mid-Century World, 1950, is built on the quicksands of the 
irrational and infantile cliches that “things will turn out all 
right” and that “everything happens for the best.” 

Basing our national behavior on these happy-go-lucky ap- 
proaches, we have reached the inevitable tragedy of our age 
and possibly the end of the human species. The unrealistic 
‘One Worlders’ are in the saddle now and the trap has been 
sprung on all of us—by name, the United Nations. 

For better or worse, Mid-Century World shivers with 
fear as every place and every person feels the impact of every 
other place and person. Neither nations nor individuals can 
escape from each other, regardless of their mutual hostility. 

In the bad old days, before the Reformers got going on the 
great globe itself, individuals who found the thousand-year 
hatreds of the Old Worlds of Europe and Asia intolerable 
could migrate to the New. Similarly, nations which found 
the all-powerful government of the Old Worlds could adopt 
the institutions of the New. 

But all that is changed now. Old World and New World 
are all One World. ‘The more united it gets the more divided 
it shows itself to be. And the more divided it is, the more 
frantically we insist that-it remain united. Nobody can take 
a walk when the going gets too rough and the debates become 
endurance marathons. As for us—we haven't even got a flag. 
‘The Stars and Stripes was the first casualty of the United 
Nations Thing. 

It is significant that Alger Hiss was the Secretary General 
ot the San Francisco Conference pursuing Roosevelt's “Grand 
LDesign” of an ‘ideal’ society of ‘ideal’ human beings each 
slaving away at maximum productivity for some one else. 
Hiss and his colleagues, already suspect, were completely 
pre-occupied with the One-ness of Mid Century World, for 


‘reasons best known to themselves. ‘They had no inclination 


to inquire soberly, hat kind of world ts one world likely 
to be?” 


At best it was doomed to be unnatural because it rested 
on compulsion of the most subtle sort. That is, all the na- 
tions of the earth joined up—Or Else—they missed out on the 
free food, elegantly entitled “relief and rehabilitation.” 
Naturally, the anti-communist nations, Germany, Japan and 
Spain were excluded, though five years later they are being 
frantically “re-examined”. as the potential saviors of the rest 
of us. 

Veiled suggestions of withholding food, clothing and shelter 
from war torn nations unless they ‘cooperated’ in this Grand 
Design, was compulsion. Even slaves resent compulsion and 
dream of their chains as temporary abnormalities to be cast 
off at the earliest possible moment. 

At worst, One World, the ‘United’ Nations, was doomed 
to be bristling with hostility because organizational frame- 
work demands leadership. Rivalry for top billing exposed 
the fangs of the Russian Bear before the ink was dry on this 
latest Magna Charta of Mankind, which may also prove 
to be his death warrant. 

We turned the other cheek toward the truculent Soviet, 
in our Biblical way, until suddenly, and without adequate 


preparation, we made an instantaneous about-face and ‘“‘got 
tired of being pushed around.” Meanwhile, for years, we had 
tried to buy friends for freedom only to find in the crisis 
ot Korea that we had done too many favors for too many 
people to have any friends. 

lriendship in war is measured by men and material, not 
by ‘moral support,” high falutin’ as it sounds. And despite 
our ‘friends’ in the cheering section of the Debating Society, 
the nations of the earth, one and all, are just waiting to see 
which way the band wagon is going before they hop aboard. 
lf it appears to be going our way they will wrap themselves 
in the Stars and Stripes—if they can find any. If it appears 
to be going toward the Red Star they will wrap themselves 
in the Hammer and Sickle—of which they can find plenty. 

‘They have every intention of being on the winning side, 
as they see it, regardless of past favors. Make no mistake 
about that. 

The so-called ‘Neutrality Movement’ is reported to be 
gaining ground, especially in Europe, where lies the cradle of 
our civilization. Now that we have got them on their feet, 
some of the beneficiaries of our costly generousity are claim- 
ing that they can be more ‘useful’ to us as neutrals than as 
belligerants. They sang a different song as to the usefulness 
of neutrality when they sought American participation to 
pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 

Nor would the Soviet itself be apt to permit neutrality. 
She proceeds on the realistic basis that those who are not 
for her are against her. We proceed on the ‘idealistic’ basis 
that those who are against us are ‘Liberals.’ I’ll say they are! 
Liberal with our blood and our dollars. 

As this crucial question of leadership in the labyrinth of 
world intrigue rears its ugly head, we are confronted with 
the second question—‘/V’ hose world is one world likely to 
be?” 

It cannot be everybody’s world because there is no universal 
standard, no unanimous opinion, of what constitutes the 
Good Society. Some peoples want freedom while others crave 
security. The two are mutually exclusive and ‘United’ Na- 
tions by name cannot reconcile these irreconcilable opposites. 

Yet One World has got to be Somebody’s world. And that 
somebody should be us. 

The ethical fabric of our participation in World War II, 
after the utter failure of our shouldering much of the cost 
of World War I, rested on the assumption of our having a 
“say” in the shape of things to come. Despite the warnings 
of our greatest Patriots, such as Herbert Hoover, we en- 
tangled ourselves in the barbed wire of Europe and Asia 
solely with the understanding that we would lead a victorious 
world toward freedom. 


The magnitude of our contribution would entitle us to 
that leadership. Or so we were told by our Leader, the late 
Roosevelt. I believe he believed it. Otherwise his acts were 
too monstrous to contemplate. 


Yet he lost the leverage of leadership at Terheran and 
Yalta, and his successor completed the debacle at Potsdam. 
Loss is, however, the wrong word. He—or they—gave our 
leadership away. They presented it voluntarily to Stalin on a 
silver platter, attractively autographed by Liberals but heavily 
plated by traitors, such as Hiss. 
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Is Ir Too Late to Recain Our Lost LEADERSHIP? 


Obviously I cannot give a categorical “yes” or “no.’’ Time 
alone can give the definitive answer. But Reason—our preci- 
ous rational faculty of deliberation and analysis—can explore 
the past which gave birth to the present and indicate how best 
to cope with the precarious future of our own making. 

In the ensuing time, come with me then and let reason be 
your guide. Reason alone distinguishes us from our four- 
footed brother animals. Yet we have wallowed in a slough 
of sentimentality for eighteen years and have made pity the 
basis of our foreign policy as well as our domestic plans for 
tyranny in the name of ‘security.’ 

We have made pity, not competence, the basis for economic 
reward at home. Similiarly, we have made pity, not energy, 
ambition, and innovation, the basis of our economi¢ and po- 
litical rewards abroad. Pity for the so-called backward areas, 
regardless of the root cause of their inability or unwillingness 
to provide food, clothing and shelter for themselves at a 
reasonably high standard of living is the cause of the present 
plight of Mid Century World. Many of these ‘backward’ 
areas possess far more men and far greater natural resources 
than ourselves. India, China, Burma, the USSR itself, are 
way ahead of us in proportionate man power and materials. 
What they have lacked, and what we cannot force down 
their throats, is our terrific drive to accomplishment, spear- 
headed by our superb indifference to risk. 

Our help has won only their hostility. Nobody really likes 
to be helped because it is a subtle and tacit admission of his 
own failure. 

Now, as never before, we should recall the wise admonition 
of our unselfish ‘idealist,”, Woodrow Wilson, the Father of the 
One World Idea in our time. He said—“it will be a sad day 
for society when sentimentalists are encouraged to suggest 
all the measures that shall be taken for the benefit of the 
race.” 

That sad day has come for our society. We have sown a 
lush harvest of sentimentality and we now reap the inexorable 
whirlwind of envy and hatred that fertilizes the mind of 
mid-century world for Soviet accusations of imperialism. 

The underprivileged peoples of the earth resent the over- 
privileged people of the United States to whom they are be- 
holden for food, clothing and shelter. It is axiomatic that a 
favor done is a friend lost. 


We should have thought of that before we impoverished 
ourselves on their behalf. It is late, indeed, to discard senti- 
mentality in favor of logic but it is the only logical explana- 
tion of our lost leadership in mid-century world. We must 
pull up short now before we are completely isolated by our 
generousity. 

Those who would destroy us from within have cunningly 
implanted in the public mind the notion that if the economic 
conditions of the peoples in the four corners of the earth 
could be brought up to our standards—by our self denial— 
the reason for their sympathetic predisposition toward com- 
munism would automatically be wiped out. That they would 
all rush to buy voting machines, and that their ancient social, 
political and religious antagonisms would disappear over- 
night. 

Many of us have accepted the thesis that this gargantuan 
task of psychic and material “relief and rehabilitation” of 
the globe is our exclusive destiny. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is but a sinister 
device to fatten up impoverished areas for the day when Stalin 
puts the bite on them. The whole concept is a fallacy of 
fanatics who would destroy us. Our own productive ma- 
chine would burst from over-expansion—which is exactly 
what they want. 

Furthermore, the well-publicized notion that misery is the 


cause of communism is false. On the contrary, in countries 
where communism exists, misery abounds. Communism does 
not correct poverty. It merely spreads it thin so that there is 
enough to go round for everybody. Incidentally exactly the 
same is true of the younger sister of communism, British So- 
cialism. Eighty people have an income of slightly less than 
$18,000, after tax and surtax in England today. How can 
a country be prosperous when all her people are poor ? 

Capitalism alone corrects poverty. Capitalism inherited 
poverty from primitive socialism and feudal socialism. Capi- 
talism did not create poverty. Capitalism created wealth— 
thus throwing poverty into bold relief. It is often said that 
capitalism penalizes the unfit. Of course it does! But so- 
cialism penalizes the fit! Take your choice. You cannot 
have both. 

But back to the Soviet and its vaunted “equality.”” Equality, 
Soviet style, is equality of hunger. Hungry people do not 
revolt. That is the only logical reason why the peoples of 
Russia have not thrown out Stalin and his well-fed army. 
They are just too tired to do anything about it. 

Misery, I repeat is not the cause of communism. The cause 
of communism is the greed of men for power. Not the urge 
of all men for food but the urge of some men for power. 
This power is cunningly identified with the ‘common good’ 
in the public mind. And the unthinking mass-man supports, 
by votes or arms, the very men who seek to enslave him. 

In our own country we have had a small taste of this thing 
in the past 18 years. The results of repeated elections have 
indicated a blanket mandate apparently based on majority 
authority. But it has been a deceptive majority and a phony 
mandate. 

Yet it has worked. It has taken control of our leaders 
away from us—the People, to whom it belongs by the four- 
square doctrine of popular sovereignity. Policies and actions 
that should reach the people in the fluid stage, as matters for 
public debate and popular decision, now reach us as ac- 
complished facts or as secret agreements. 

We still do not know the extent of the secret agreements to 
which we have been committed, without our knowledge or 
consent. Take the Atlantic Pact, for instance. It does not 
specifically define that heavily controversial word “aggres- 
sion.” Yet on interpretation of that word we may stand or 
fall as a nation. 

Or take the letter of instructions given to Gen. Marshall 
when he went to China, and reliably reported to have been 
co-authored by Alger Hiss. Do you know the contents of 
that letter? Neither do I. But I do know it was the prelude 
to Korea. 


It may be too late to regain control of our leaders in order 
that they in turn may control mid-century world before it 
engulfs us in chaos. But there are certain specific steps we 
can take in a last ditch effort. 

First, we must clean up the ballot box. 100% of the people 
must vote 100% of the time. The stay-at-home vote is 
treason and the stay-at-home voter is a traitor. Furthermore, 
the freedom and the secrecy of the ballot must be restored. 
We have lost our free and secret ballot in all but name. No 
man’s vote is free when it is based on fear—fear of losing 
his job by his employer, the bureaucratic State. No man’s 
vote is secret when election results can be screened by political 
bosses and his choice exposed. 


Second, we must examine, mercilessly, the men and the 
motives which have brought us to the precipice of mid- 
century world. Somebody is to blame. Either by ignorance 
or intent, by omission or commission, we have been led to the 
very brink of final disaster. We are entitled to inquire and 
to prosecute our betrayers. If we want to get out of this pre- 
dicament, we must throw out the men who got us into it. 
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‘The preliminary step toward recovery is as simple as that. 

Strangely enough, the country is divided on what our 
attitude toward these men should be. The forgive-and-forget 
school of thought holds we should cover up now in the inter- 
est of a dangerous and artificial ‘unity.’ But the real patriots 
believe we must fix the blame—now—to avoid similar mis- 
takes by the same men, or their political successors. 

In all walks of life, the men at the top are blamed when 
things go wrong. And correctly so. For either they, per- 
sonally, or their judgment in the choice and retention of sub- 
ordinates is at fault. 

Let me cite you an example of criminally mistaken judg- 
ment in an appointed official of strategic importance whose 
favorable opinions of Stalin and the Soviet influenced our 
policy for nearly ten years. He is Joseph E. Davies, our Mis- 
sion-to- Moscow errand boy, Ambassador to the USSR, 1936- 
38. But far more important, Presidential Advisor to Roose- 
velt in 1943, when Stalin first began to kick over the traces 
and to show his hand. Davies’ appointment as Advisor to 
Roosevelt and his later appointment as Presidential Advisor, 
with rank of Ambassador, to Truman at Potsdam, when the 
pot began to boil over, were made AFTER the following 

‘atements. 

On February 24, 1943, Davies made a speech at a Rus- 
sian rally of some 20,000 pro-Russian citizens in Chicago, 
and is quoted in the press of the following day as follows: 
“By the testimony of performance and in my opinion the word 
of honor of the Soviet Government is as safe as the Bible. 
The Soviet Union stands staunchly for international 
morality...” 

Mr. Davies has probably changed his mind since then. But 
that is relatively unimportant. The damage he did has been 
done and cannot be undone. That is the whole trouble with 
all these ‘prodigal sons’ who have lately come home to their 
kather’s mansions. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Britain’s errand 
boy to Moscow, Sir Stafford Cripps, was equally tricked by 
Stalin. On March 9, 1942, he said—‘‘They (the Russians) 
do not want to use their political influence to start revolutions 
in other countries ... This I can say with certainty as I have 
had it direct from Mr. Stalin himself... the Russians wish 
to live and let live.” 

How do they get that way? For one hundred years since 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848, every communist has 
been occupied solely with starting revolutions throughout the 
world, and every Marxist has “frankly disdained to conceal 
their aims.” 

The latest world figure to be seduced by Stalin is the 
great Indian leader, Nehru. On July 13, 1950, he addressed 
a telegram-to Stalin as follows—‘Being fully confident of 
Your Excellency’s determination to uphold peace and to main- 
tain thereby the solidarity of the United Nations I dare ad- 
dress you... to use Your high authority and influence .. . 
to find a basis for the cessation of the (Korean) conflict.” 

It is impossible to reconcile Nehru’s statement concerning 
Stalin’s “determination to uphold peace” with his demon- 
strated determination to make war. 

Please note that when these powerful men spoke, covering 
a range of eight years, there seemed little doubt in their minds 
as to whose world Mid-Century World was turning out 
to be. Our own Leaders, meanwhile, continued to take one 
‘calculated risk’ after another, even when each, in turn, 
proved to be a dud, all risk and no calculation. 

The third and final step we should take, then, to avoid 
national suicide is to dismiss a/l the men, presently in or 
out of office, who have failed to gain and retain responsible 
leadership of the United States in the United Nations. This 
includes elected politicians, their stubbornly retained ap- 
pointees, and their unfortunate choice of ‘delegates’ to the 





United Nations departments. Male and female, they have 
proved themselves, one and all, incapable of upholding the 
previously formidable prestige of the United States, at whose 
trough all feed. In debate they are weak and sentimental 
opportunists, ready with compromise at the drop of an insult. 
And in action, they are not strong enough to get even verbal 
recognition and condemnation of communist ‘aggression’ 
in the East. 

In passing, I cannot resist a word on that word—aggres- 
sion. In the bad old days, there was no difficulty in translat- 
ing it. It meant violation of ‘no trespassing’—and in no mis- 
taken terms. Now it has become a whole dictionary within 
itself that needs a lawyer’s brief to interpret it, day by day, 
lest we “offend” some of our noble allies, who are beholden 
to us. The farce would be funny if it were not tragic. 

Undoubtedly our present supporters of Russia and her 
superbly set-up sounding board, the United Nations, took 
their cue from their predecessors. Roosevelt began his coddling 
of communism in 1933, when he accorded it the enormous 
prestige of diplomatic recognition. He knew even then ex- 
actly what it was. The distinguished Secretary of State, 
Bainbridge Colby, appointed by the former democratic Presi- 
dent Wilson, had refused recognition with the following 
words—( August 10, 1920) : 

“The Bolsheviki . . . an inconsiderable minority of the 
people, by force and cunning seized the powers and machinery 
of government (from the democratic regime of Kerensky) 
and have continued to use them with savage oppression . . . 
Their responsible statesmen have declared ... the very exist- 
ence of Bolshevism ... depends on revolution in all other 
countries, including the United States... The Third Inter- 
national, heavily subsidized by the Bolshevist government 
from the public revenues of Russia, has, for its openly avowed 
aim the promotion of revolution throughout the world. . . 
There can be no confidence ...if pledges are to be given with 
cynical repudiation . . . already in the mind of one of the 
parties. We cannot recognize a government which is deter- 
mined and bound to conspire against our institutions.” 
(Italics mine). 

This terse and accurate analysis was available to all who 
could read—and who cared to take time out from their stamp 
collection. 

Naturally, our ‘liberal’ collaborators with Russia, who 
are now making haste to deny their Master, like the Apostle 
Peter, give the lame excuse that “hindsight is better than 
foresight.” That we should let bygones be bygones. But one 
of the fundamental tenets of the American system of juris- 
prudence is to fix the blame, name the criminal, ‘“cherchez 
homme.” JW’e must fix the blame, let the chips fall where 
they may. For the past had exactly the same light as the 
present, had they but cared to see it. 

How could anyone in his right mind ‘trust’ the Soviet with 
subsequent military support when the Soviet had broken 
every promise since its diplomatic support of 1933? Here’s 
the gist of the agreement between Roosevelt and Stalin upon 
recognition. 

“The government of the USSR (agrees) to refrain from 
interfering in any manner in the internal affairs of the United 
States ... to refrain and restrain all persons . . . under its 
direct or indirect control ... from any act... liable... in 
any way whatsoever to injure ... any part of the United 
States... Not to permit the formation of any group or organi- 
zation .. . which has as an aim the overthrow ... of the 
political or social order of the United States.” (Italics mine). 

That was in 1933. By 1934, the Harold Ware cell here 
was going strong, including Alger Hiss in its vigorous mem- 
bership. This should answer those Hiss apologists who claim 
that he served Russia only after she was our ‘Ally.’ 

But why wait a year later to note the graveyard of broken 
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promises? Forty-eight hours after the ink was dry on the 
Roosevelt-Stalin get-together, the Soviet Ambassador, Lit- 
vinov, attended a meeting of communist leaders in New 
York and brazenly told them that “It (the agreement) is 
a scrap of paper which will soon be forgotten in the realities 
of Soviet American relations.” Later the “party line dictated 
from Moscow was to support Rocsevelt.” 

Thus we answer in conclusion our two leading questions— 
What kind of world has Mid Century World turned out 
to be? It is the worst of all possible worlds, tinder box for 
atomic annihilation that it is. By comparison it makes all 
previous worlds positively neighborly, ‘divided’ as they were 
by the ‘wicked’ principle of Nationalism—genuinely United 
as they were by the great principle of trade. 

And whose world has Mid Century World turned out to 
be? Ask yourselves, who calls the turns? Who has the 
initiative? Who keeps the United Nations on tenterhooks 
when he blows hot and cold? 

Even more important for the record, ask yourselves, could 
we have known this long ago? Was it there for all to read? 

That, I, myself, can anwser with a categorical YES. For 
I, myself, then an obscure housewife and mother, began an 
intensive and extensive study of Bolshevism from sheer fright 
in 1930. I studied hundreds of books, most of which were 
then available in English translation. I made these and their 
inescapable conclusions the basis for my Doctor’s Thesis on 
“The Soviet Theory of Value and Distribution”—a quarter- 


million word examination and analysis of Soviet outrages 
against every Anglo-Saxon concept that we hold dear. I am 
no master mind nor did I have the secret sources of informa- 
tion available to our leaders from Wilson to Truman. Yet I 
have watched the plot unfold, day by day, literally, according 
to the pattern indelibly outlined by their writings of the last 
hundred years and from which they have never deviated one 
whit in principle or practice. 

Out of their own mouths, the Bolsheviks told their story. 
Their aims, their methods, and their timing were written in 
bold black type for all the world to read and shiver. 

At this late date, unless the United Nations is wrested 
from the leadership that controls it, the destiny of the world 
will be determined by Him who is Satan, though we know 
Him by name, Stalin. 

WE little people everywhere will die of economic strangu- 
lation if we are forced to go totalitarian to win from this 
Monster Bureaucrat and his evil Planned Economy. If we 
lose, we shall die of atomic suffocation at his hands. 

Unless the locomotive of revolution is arrested at once, 
freedom will disappear, cave men will re-appear, and the 
Dark Ages of Medievalism will be a shining light by com- 
parison with Mid Century World 1950. 

Man and the great superstructure of his creative genuis 
in science and art, in ethics and law, will be trapped in the 
cage ironically labeled ‘United,’ where slavery for some of us 
means slavery for all of us. 


Freedom to Work 


AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS DILEMMA 
By ROBERT T. LeFEVRE, Extension Director, Wage Earners Committee of the U. 8. A., Inc. 
Delivered at the First Congregational Church, Los Angeles, California, December 3, 1950; 
and broadcast over KFAC the same evening. 


impress upon every American mind. We thought we 

were through with politics. But we discovered that we 
could not wait until 1952 to again express our determina- 
tion to prevent the continued betrayal of American prin- 
ciples at home and abroad. We thought we were beginning 
the Christmas holidays with a spirit of true rejoicing. Wasn’t 
it widely reported that the war in Korea was about to end 
and the boys would be home in time for Christmas dinner? 
But the warm glow of Thanksgiving was suddenly shattered 
when we awakened to the sound of bursting shells. Our sons 
and loved ones were trapped in the rugged, cold, snow- 
covered terrain below Manchuria, 100,000 G.I.’s retreating 
before an onslaught of over 500,000 fresh communist troops 
sweeping in from China. 

We had begun to think we could get back to “business as 
usual.” But we woke to realize that there was no more “busi- 
ness as usual.” There was a war on the home front, too, 
more wage demands, strikes, threats, counter-threats, re- 
crimination and insults. So we are awake. 

And though our eyes are still fogged with sleep, and we 
look out on a scene not of our making nor to our liking, we 
are not going to go to sleep again! 

And the confusion in the American mind, befuddled and 
dulled by propaganda and pipe-dreaming, is beginning to be 
replaced by a realization of the real issues at hand. 

The American wage earner has come back on the job! And 
his job? To keep America as a land wherein the individual 
is free. 

The American wage earner has been told about a number 


Ti: events of the recent past have left their indelible 


of different kinds of freedom. But there is one freedom he 
really knows something about—that is, the freedom to work. 

What is the freedom to work? It is the freedom and the 
right of any man to do what he wishes to do. In a com- 
munity where divergent desires are manifest, the freedom 
of any man is best safeguarded by his own practice of self- 
restraint, his own consideration for others. Laws are provided 
in a society to govern the criminal. Freedom to work is 
automatic for everyone, unless someone interferes. Freedom 
to work also means that any man can benefit directly by 
deciding himself what he shall do with the products of his 
own labor. 

If a man is to have any freedom at all, he must have free- 
dom to work, when and where he pleases, at whatever pay 
he can command for himself, so that he may plan his own 
life and live that life to the fullest of his ability. 

This, the American wage earner now knows. He is tired 
of all the rosy promises of politicians who have taken him 
blindly from one international crisis to the next, on the as- 
sumption that we will fight one more war to win peace and 
security. 

The American wage earner now knows that there is no 
chance of his getting something for nothing. His rosy dreams 
of social security for which somebody else pays, are begin- 
ning to fade. In the red dawn of war, in impending national 
bankruptcy, where is the social security? His rosy dreams of 
higher and ever higher wages are vanishing in the grim real- 
ity of higher and higher prices, which always keep step and 
sometimes over-pass the wages. His rosy dreams of security— 
that illusive something for whigh he was bargaining his free- 
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dom, have proved to be the fog-bound wisps of a mirage. 
Where is the security, in a steel-bound world of giants, strug- 
gling for international supremacy in the arena of world 
tride, world diplomacy, dollar manipulations and brute 
tarce? Where is the security in a world containing stockpiles 
of atom bombs with stooges in charge who have hair-trigger 
emotions ? 

The American wage earner is rapidly clearing his mind 
of the illusions put there by the paid propagandists and 
stooges of the big bosses. He has discovered that there is 
no Utopia, that Utopia from the bureaucrats’ standpoint is 
a never-never land: “Never forget my promise before you 
vote for me; never remember after I am elected.” 

And in the growing suspicion that all is not right with 
the world, the American wage earner has come upon an 
nteresting set of facts. He has discovered that the opposite 
of treedom to work, is slavery. He has discovered that slavery 
s profitable for the slave masters, that profit is, in fact, the 
only real motive behind any slave master. 

Following this line of reasoning a little further, he has 
discovered that the clever slave master is not the one who 
chains up his slaves. Rather, the clever slave master is the 
one who keeps his slaves gainfully employed as much as 
possible, and who extracts from them, by right of being mas- 
ter, as much surplus of the slave’s labor as he can get his 
hands on. 

In short, the wise slave master is the one who does noth- 
ing, but manages to collect a specified amount from you out 
ot the effort that you put forth. 

And, in the gray dawn of his awakening, the American 
wage earner has peered about him to find out who is profit- 
ing out of his own efforts. It hasn’t taken him long to dis- 
cover the man who is today’s slave master. The identity of 
this man, this master of millions of slaves in the American 
economy, is all too clearly apparent. He is the labor boss. 
In fact, the terms “labor boss” and “slave master” can be 
ised interchangeably. 

kor a number of years in America, many of us have 
been engaged in a program to expose and defeat communism, 
both as it affects us from within our country and from be- 
yond our borders. We have met with no notable success on 
the local scene. We have learned what communism is. We 
have tound indications of communistic thinking, or extreme 
lett-ot-center ideology in many of our people, and in our gov- 
ernment. We have discovered thousands of communist-front 
organizations. We have discovered hundreds of thousands 
of communist sympathizers. We have heard their names. We 
have learned that the bomb-throwing, spying saboteurs really 
exist. But behind these obvious enemies there was always a 
hidden menace; there was always someone behind the scenes 
who could pull the strings so the stooges would escape un- 
regardless of exposure. Communism—socialism— 
fascism lie like a heavy fog; and safe behind the fog sits the 
operating in darkness. 
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But now, suddenly this whole confusion of twisted opin- 
ions and conflicting ideologies twists sharply into focus. We 
recall the beginning of communism. How the world revolu- 
tion of communism had its inception over seventy-five years 
ago in a Paris attic. How the delegates to the first comintern 
declared a world revolution of the working classes. How 
these early Bolsheviki stated clearly that communism could 
be successfully carried out only by class warfare. We recall 
the words of the Communist Internationale, “Workers of the 
world, unite... rise up and throw off your bonds of slav- 
ery... etc. We recall the early efforts of the IWOW, 
later the LWW. “Down with the capitalists” . . . “up with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

We recall the work of Lenin and Trotsky in seizing the 


old guilds and reorganizing them along the lines of the mod- 
ern day union, with a labor boss at the head. We recall 
the statements of the organizers that the workers must be 
pitted against the owners; tenants against landlords; man- 
agement against labor; race against race; color against color; 
religion against religion; until the whole world became an 
armed camp. Then, said the organizers, we, the bosses, the 
labor bosses, the new slave masters, will take over. The 
workers who have paid us daily, weekly, monthly their hard- 


earned tribute, will now be the shock troops of our great’ 


class-warfare army. These workers we will use to destroy 
the existing order. And after all the destruction, only we, 
the bosses, will be free. The workers will ultimately be 
sacrificed, when they have fully served us. They will finally 
become the servants and slaves of the state. But we, the labor 
bosses, are the state! 


And now we see with blinding clarity that the com- 
munist movement centers in the only place it was intended 
to center. It centers where the profit is made. It centers 
wherever the labor bosses organize the workers into great 
financial and political tools for the exclusive use of the 
bosses. This much, the American wage earner now sees. 
What does he do now? With the labor boss in America 
making an all-out bid for absolute power, where does the 
American wage earner go to register, to support his free- 
dom to work? Where do any of us go to support the cause 
of liberty? 


The labor boss of Russia, Joseph Vissarionovich Dju- 
gashvili, known to most Americans as Stalin and to his 
lunatic pals as “Uncle Joe,” has by tough, uncompromis- 
ing bloodiness shouldered his way into a position of calling 
the turn for the world. Biggest labor boss since Genghis 
Khan, he now holds under his undisputed sway labor slaves 
from Siberia to the Sunday Islands; he controls money, 
credit, production, thinking, life and death from the Sea of 
Okhotsk to Lake Ladoga. Under his despotic sway are more 
men, women and children than have ever been ruled by 
one man in the turbulent history of these strange, two- 
legged creatures we know as humankind. 


Opposing him are only minor labor bosses—men like 
Tito, the tiny tyrant of Yugoslavia; his ambition, to emulate 
Joseph; his fear, to be swallowed up by the biggest labor 
tyrant of all time. 


And, in the free world, that portion of the globe not yet 
completely dominated by the labor bosses, confusion reigns. 
Perhaps that confusion is aided and abetted by the fact that 
Dean Acheson, a labor-boss stooge, and administration chief- 
tains also following the labor-boss line, have approved ship- 
ments of vital war materials and critically short supplies 
to Red China. Perhaps the confusion stems from the fact 
that this approval and actual shipping continued even while 
our best minds pondered ways of staving off ignoble defeat 
in Korea. 

Perhaps the confusion has been augmented by the fact 
that those who lead us now have failed us in the past, and 
men have come to learn to their sorrow that those who have 
once betrayed can never again be trusted. Perhaps this is 
the reason that free men are confused. Yet free men should 
never be confused. Men who know the meaning of liberty 
will always know that slavery is its opposite. They know 
that the difference in being under the heel of Labor Boss 
Stalin or under the heel of such men as Labor Boss John L. 
Lewis, Labor Boss Walter Reuther, or Labor Boss William 
Green is merely a matter of semantics. If a free man is pre- 
vented from working, the name of the man who prevents 
him is immaterial. What matters is that he can not work. 
If he is fined, taxed, bullied and beaten into submission, it 
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does not matter who does it. That it has been done is 
enough to rob the man of his liberty. 

The free man in America knows this. The free man in 
America stands at the crossroads—and with him is the banner 
of personal liberty raised and sustained through valiant effort 
and thousands of years on history's battlefields. Civilization 
itself is in the banner, and all the hopes of men. Then, why 
the confusion in the free world? 

Because the administration leaders have shown themselves 
the dupes and stooges of American labor bosses; and the labor 
bosses of one country are no better than the labor bosses of 
another country. Communism, socialism, fascism are all 
smokescreen terms behind which the labor boss maneuvers. 

Thus, opposition to the labor boss of the Kremlin, instead 
of surging forth from the American people, trickles from 
such labor-boss stooges as Dean Gooderham Acheson, whose 
labor boss line (insisting on recognizing Red China, betray- 
ing Chiang Kai-Shek and the Chinese Nationalists, abandon- 
ing Formosa and Korea to their fate), has brought on this 
entire Asiatic conflagration, has played right into the hands 
of the communists at home and abroad. 

The American wage earner is confronted with a picture 
on the home scene which is every bit as serious as the 
condition discovered in Korea. The labor bosses, working 
together, have now created an over-all fourteen-man slave- 
board. This slave-labor control panel has been set up and 
organized for the explicit purpose of determining where you, 
the American wage earner, are to work, how much your 
work is worth, and to whom you will be required to pay 
tribute for the privilege of having a job. On this slave labor 
panel are such labor-boss luminaries as Walter Reuther, 
Jacob Potofsky, Emil Rieve, L. S. Buckmaster, Phil Murray, 
Joseph Keenan, William Green, and Ted Silvey. Pivotal 
position insofar as the function of the slave-labor board is 
concerned will be held by a woman, not as a member of the 
board but as the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. In 
recent days you have heard her name. It is Anna Rosenberg. 
There are some interesting sidelights concerning her career. 
This board of fourteen labor-bosses and their stooge, Anna 
Rosenberg, is being set up because, in the words of the labor 
boss: “We are not pooling American manpower rapidly 
enough.” It seems the labor boss cannot wait for the full 
implementation of communist controls on every free man and 
free woman in America. 

This job is not new to Anna Rosenberg. In World War 
II she acted in a similar capacity to the A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. and is responsible in part for the notorious work 
permit racket which netted the labor-boss millions of dollars. 
She was in on the slow-downs and the more than 14,000 
strikes which occurred during our war with Hitler and 
Tojo, after the labor bosses had promised no strikes and 
no slow-downs. What should we expect now? 

It is from such as these that the “opposition” to Stalin 
and Communist China is supposed to come. But how effec- 
tive can opposition be from this group of labor bosses and 
their stooges? If the will of the American people is to be 
put aside, and the wishes of a labor boss substituted, to 
whom can the American people look for leadership? 

The American wage earner today is facing a dilemma with 
no apparent solution. He must now surrender to the bloody 
boss of the Russias, or bow humbly before younger, more 
eager, but equally rapacious labor bosses of this country; 
the one, to preserve himself from the other. The American 
wage earner is trembling on the brink of the realization 
that freedom itself is about to be driven underground—the 
excuse, to preserve freedom; the result, complete slavery. He 
is about to find himself regimented and counted as never 
before. He is to be numbered and put to work wherever it 


pleases the labor boss. He is about to find that his standard 
of living is no longer a matter of self determination, but a 
matter to be decided by the labor boss. His wages, his cloth- 
ing, the things he can and cannot buy are no longer his 
decision, but the decision of the labor boss. He will live or 
die by labor boss rule. Russian or American, the horns of 
either labor boss look surprisingly alike, and surprisingly 
sharp. 

Is there any hope? Yes, but it is dim—Because to combat 
this evil and preserve the freedom and liberty that is Amer- 
ica, is being made to look like a threat against America. 

But there is still hope. Americans can still speak their 
minds. They can still meet in free assembly. They can still 
bear arms. But now they must clearly understand that this 
is the greatest battle of all time. This is the Armageddon 
so long foretold. They must defeat the labor czar of all the 
Russias and they must continue fighting until the last labor 
lord in America has been overthrown. The cause of free- 
dom is uncompromising. There will be no end to this war 
until tyranny is dead and buried. So let it be. 

As we face the darkening future, in this, that sheuld 
be a season of glad rejoicing, there are three great objec- 
tives we who believe in God, in individual liberty, in Amer- 
ica, must have. They can be simply stated. 1) We must 
know and understand the nature of freedom. 2) We must 
know and understand the nature and the location of our 
enemy who would deprive us of our freedom. We now know 
him as the labor boss. 3) We must find ways and means of 
joining together as free men, to defeat and overthrow this 
tvrant. 

For many years we have heard that what we need on the 
side of freedom is leadership. I do not think that is true. 
Nearly everyone on the side of freedom is a potential leader. 
If he did not have the spirit of independence and the ability 
to think for himself, how could he be on the side of free- 
dom? Are not the qualities of independence and free thought 
essential to any leader? I believe that the side of freedom 
needs followers—people, who though potential leaders, are 
willing to see that individually the job is too large, but that 
together, with each one doing one small part, we can achieve 
a victory. 

The greatest single obstacle must be overcome if the cause 
of freedom is to be sustained is the obstacle inherent in the 
thinking of many free men that those opposed to freedom 
are merely mistaken and misguided in their efforts. It is 
inconceivable to a man of good will that there are men who 
are creatures of ill-will. We have been trained to believe 
in the inherent good in all people. We have been trained 
to forgive evil and believe somehow that good will triumph 
automatically! If we see evil in a person, we have been 
trained to avoid intolerance. But the fact remains that per- 
haps the greatest need in America today is a rebirth of in- 
tolerance, intolerance of evil. If we wish to overcome the 
obstacles which face the cause of freedom, we must recov- 
nize that every one of these labor bosses is motivated by 
evil, that his program is one of evil, and from him no good 
will ever come. These men at the present time are following 
the communist-socialist-fascist line—that is, for the most part 
they are following it. But they will abandon it tomorrow 
if it becomes profitable for them to do so. 

These men cannot be dignified by saying of them that 
they are communists or that they are socialists or that they 
are fascists. These men can only be rightly named as labor 
bosses. A communist is dedicated to a principle. It is the 
wrong principle! But there is a sort of misplaced and mis- 
guided adherence to an ideology. The labor boss, who is 
the ace communist, the ace fascist, or the ace socialist, is not 
committed to any doctrine. His entire program is a program 
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of evil. He wishes to rule. He wishes to have power. He 
wishes to have money; and he will stop at nothing to achieve 
those things. He will be a communist today, an anti-com- 
munist tomorrow, so long as it serves his ends to be or not 
to be. Today he tells us that he is in favor of free enter- 
prise, but tomorrow he will explain that what he means is 
that he wants to have freedom to take over your enterprise. 

This labor boss must be opposed with full knowledge and 
courage, or the cause of freedom will be lost. We cannot 
overcome our enemy unless we know who he is. We cannot 
fight him unless we know how he fights. And individual free- 
dom, the progress we have made up out of serfdom will 
disappear unless we can understand the simple truth con- 
cerning the labor boss. 

Here is another point we must all understand. The labor 
boss practices the old Roman adage: “Divide and conquer.” 
He fights us and our freedom on every front. For example, 
he attacks property owners, stating that they are greedy 
landlords, that they are represented by the wealthy real 
estate lobby, which thrives on human misery. And as he at- 
tacks the property owners, those of us who are not property 
owners rub our hands in glee and say, “Yes, it’s high time 


the property owners were controlled. This labor boss is a 


fine fellow to point out the greed and avarice of the land- 
lords.” 

Thus the labor boss segregates and puts into a class those 
who own property. Opposing are all who do not own prop- 
erty. Always the minority is separated from the majority 
and then smeared, vilified, incriminated, and frightened. 

But the following day the labor boss will attack the 
medical profession. He will point out that doctors are greedy, 
selfish creatures who make exorbitant profits out of the mis- 
eries and sicknesses of others. He will point out that the 
health of the nation is in the hands of a few unscrupulous 
professionals who refuse the simplest act of charity and are 
only interested in the exorbitant fees they can wring from 
their unfortunate sick and dying victims. Immediately all 


of us who are not doctors applaud. Some of us may be prop- 


erty owners, but we applaud too because we feel it is high 
time the doctors had their come-uppance. Thus, he divides us, 
he segregates us into sections—always the minority herded 
off, vilified, smeared, made actually to appear un-American, 
un-Christian, unworthy. He doesn’t stop at attacking the 
small property owners. He doesn’t stop at attacking medicine 
and proclaiming the great statist doctrine of socialized 
public health. He proceeds next to attack the large corpora- 
tions, the executives, the coffee dealers, automobile manufac- 
turers. He attacks everybody who owns anything, associates 
them with corruption, profiteering and exploitation, then 
smears and libels them individually and as a group. His con- 
clusion, stated blatantly and with unending repetition, is 
that the only way to bring justice into the world is to steal 
everything that these people have and give it to the poor but 
deserving unfortunates whom he claims to represent; and 
thus, we find the majority always on his side. 

It is the nature of man to imagine himself ill-treated and 
exploited. It is man’s nature to try to get something for 
nothing. We must realize this is the practice of Fabian 
Socialism, this doctrine of divide and conquer. It is being 
promulgated by the labor bosses and by them only for they 
are the ones who profit. They are the ones who dominate 
our policies at administrative levels. They are the ones who 
put their stooges in office. They are the ones who have paid 
stooges and smear goons operating in the moving picture 
industry, on the radio, and in nearly every newspaper in the 
land. 

My point is this. You cannot hope to defeat the labor boss 
by uniting to fight him against socialized medicine alone or 


rent control alone, for even though you win, you have 
merely secured a salient of a flaming battle front which ex- 
tends through every walk of life. While you hold one salient, 
you can be surrounded and cut off from the rear by the 
hordes of labor bosses and their stooges and dupes who have 
successfully cut you out from the rest of society. 

The labor boss now seeks to control our schools through 
federal aid to education, which he sponsors. The labor boss 
seeks to institute a giant, sweeping all-inclusive rent control 
on all our property. The labor boss is seeking to institute 
new and fabulous controls on agriculture. He is out to 
create additional price support programs, subsidies—which 
are nothing more or less than a legal means of stealing from 
one group of people under the guise of benefitting another 
group. 

The labor boss is seeking to control business and industry. 
He is seeking to control our government. He already dom- 
inates the executive branch and the judicial branch. He has 
a hold over the bulk of our legislative department. 

There is only one organization in America today poten- 
tially capable of opposing the labor boss. It is an organiza- 
tion that is only one year old. It is an organization composed 
of wage earners—men and women who have to do something 
in order to earn a living. This organization is called the 
Wage Earners Committee of America. It sprang into being 
as the result of the good old-fashioned virtue of American 
people to think for themselves in spite of what they are 
told. It is backed by nobody but the wage earners them- 
selves, but its history in the few short months of its exist- 
ence has been phenomenal. 

Its first act of aggresion against the rising tide of powerful 
pressure groups and privilege seekers was to run in the Los 
Angeles newspapers a series of full-page ads attacking the 
communist-socialist-fascist trends so preeminent in our land, 
bringing to the attention of the American people the name 
of the man who is behind all of these trends—the labor boss. 
The reaction from these ads and the ensuing radio programs, 
printed materials and now, a nation-wide magazine, has been 
unprecedented. People from all walks of life caught the spirit 
and recognized that here in the Wage Earners Committee 
was a “right” movement with muscles. Here was a grass- 
roots organization representing neither management nor 
industry, but representing instead the wage earners, the con- 
sumers, the people who in time of peace pay with taxes, 
the people who in time of war pay with lives. Here was a 
movement truly of the people, by the people, for the people. 

Not being professional organizers, they were a little awed 
by their initial efforts, as hundreds and then thousands of 
Americans joined with them voluntarily. They anticipated 
that by the end of their first year of operation, if they 
could have achieved a membership of 2,500 they would 
have done a fair job. This was established as their member- 
ship goal for the first year. 


The first ad of the Wage Earners Committee appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times January 31, 1950. Six weeks 
later, by the middle of March, the yearly goal of 2,500 
members had been passed many times, and the memberships 
have been rolling up constantly from the first day. In July, 
a leading magazine disclosed that W.E.C. had a national 
membership of approximately 100,000. It has never stopped 
growing from that day to this. 

The Wage Earners Committee wish to make this point 
clear. They are not organized in opposition to unions. They 
are organized in opposition to the labor boss, who uses the 
power that he accumulates in his organization as the gang- 
sters and racketeers of Chicago’s roaring 20’s used their mobs. 

Individuals joining the Wage Earners are promised an- 
onymity, and their names are kept secret. This is absolutely 
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essential since better than one-third of the members of the 
Wage Earners Committee come from various organizations 
controlled by the labor boss. The Wage Earners Committee 
is positively non-partisan. It has no leanings or reservations 
with respect to class, color, race or creed. The Wage Earners 
Committee is determined to point out the labor bosses, and to 
fight them and defeat them because they know that it is in 
the interests of good Americans, whether in unions or out 
of unions, to be free. 

The labor bosses in America are collecting a sum of eighty 
million dollars per month, which sum is tax free. This sum 
is spent in accordance with the wishes of the labor boss, and 
is used to elect the boss’s political stooges and to attack, 
defame and discredit good Americans. 

Time and the occasion will not permit my going into detail 
and telling you the scores of instances in our files of labor 
boss brutality, of where the labor boss has followed the 
Communist line right down the middle, where he has en- 
dorsed every policy and candidate detrimental to the Amer- 
ican freedoms. 

But we ask some questions. Why does the labor boss beat 
up his members and get away with it? Why does he have a 
tax-free income of eighty million dollars per month? Why 
are his books and records kept hidden from the public? Why 
does he practice slave labor? Why does he profess to be a 
great American when his is the inflationary pressure engulf- 
ing our country? When the Communist Party endorses rent 
control, why does the labor boss endorse rent control ? When 
the Communist Party endorses socialized medicine, why does 
the labor boss endorse socialized medicine? When the Com- 
munist Party endorses FEPC, why does the labor boss en- 
dorse FEPC? Yet we all know that the Communist Party 
is the enemy of the United States of America. How can we 
pretend that the labor boss, working along the Communist 
line, is not the same enemy? The eighty million dollars a 





month the labor boss extracts from American wage earners 
is the very fount of socialism and communism in this coun- 
try. Without this money, communism, incipient fascism and 
fabian socialism would have long since withered and died. 


In the election this year, the Wage Earners Committee 
established indelibly in the minds of many hundreds of labor 
bosses and labor boss stooges that they are a force to be 
reckoned with. However, the fight has not been won. We, 
the forces of the right, have won a skirmish on one salient 
of this flaming front. We have not won the war. We must 
now redouble our efforts to prepare for the campaigns of 
1952. ' 

We face a crisis on the home front. But your attention 
to your duty, your vigilance in calling upon your elected 
representatives in government, will help control the labor 
boss. Wherever you see the dictatorship of the labor boss in 
evidence, make it your business to investigate and to support 
the cause of freedom. 


Whatever we do, we cannot escape the dark cloud that 
hangs over us in Korea. Whatever we do here will now be 
of little help to 100,000 American boys who are giving their 
lives that we may here tonight discuss the cause of freedom. 
But we can take courage from this fact: The man in com- 
mand of these Americans is one of the greatest American 
leaders of all times. Our cause is safe in the hands of General 
Douglas MacArthur—unless he is sabotaged by the labor 
boss here at home. Let us join ranks and stand behind him. 
And let us make our displeasure of the labor boss felt in 
the executive mansion, in the State Building, and in the 
halls of Congress. 

If you are sensible, as we are, to the crisis we face, your 
indication to us by card or letter will encourage and make 
possible other gatherings of this nature. 

Thank you; and God help us to be free. 
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so much talk and so little said as about atomic power. 
Interest in the subject, for various reasons seems to be 
chewed over again and again as part of an effort to get public 
so high that a few available bits and pieces of information get 
understanding of the subject. For various reasons, also, the 
emotional content of most presentations runs high and this 
adds little to the clarification of issues which is to be desired. 
The American Petroleum Institute is fortunate in having 
had a series of excellent presentations on this subject at rela- 
tively long intervals. You have heard from Clark Goodman 
on this subject in 1945, from A. H. Compton in 1947, and 
some of you no doubt have read the more recent conclusions 
of Eugene Ayres as to this source of energy, in your Proceed- 
ings. A field as ponderous and controversial as this one pro- 
gresses slowly so the reports you have had have given you 
observations at, roughly, two-year intervals and this gives you 
a chance to concern yourselves with trends without too much 
concern for short-term oscillations created by personalities, 


Tex are few subjects about which there has been 


political factors, or the impact of international crises. I will 
try my best, therefore, to give you a status report as to where 
we are now, will try to call your attention to trends which 
seem to me to be of significance and worth watching, and 
finally, to suggest the problems and issues which are emerging 
and will require attention at some future time. 

We can classify most of our problems at the present time in 
two main categories, namely, technical, and economic. These 
I will discuss in turn. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


To date we have been almost exclusively preoccupied with 
problems in this category. You will recall that nuclear reactors 
are the machines for converting the energy available from 
the chain reaction into useful forms. Most dramatically, per- 
haps, the reactor is a slowed down and controlled atom bomb 
explosion. The technical problem involved are many and have 
frequently been described. For example, there are the prob- 
lems of : 
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|. Materials to stand higher temperature than are attain- 

able from chemical reactions. 

Materials which show minimum radiation damage un- 

der the intense bombardment of neutrons, gamma-rays, 

etc., in the interior of the reactor. 

Materials which do not absorb and waste an excessive 

proportion of the available neutrons. 

4. Shielding of personnel and instruments against the ad- 

verse effects of radiation. 

Control gear with response times adequate for safety. 

6. Heat transfer rates higher by an order of magnitude 
than those conventionally used. 

7. The control of radioactive materials produced in the 
fission process and deposited with the fuel elements to 
the detriment of the neutron economy. 

&. The handling and ultimate disposal of radio-active 
wastes in a manner which will constitute the minimum 
health hazard. 

The difficulties involved in these problems have often been 
stressed and I will not belabor them further. The important 
point, however, is that it is with precisely these problems that 
our huge national laboratories have been preoccupied since 
i945. Much progress has been made toward solution but, as 
in other applied research programs, just how much is difficult 
to assess without some full scale trials. 

This brings us to the second major phase of the current 
reactor program and that is the specific reactor projects. These, 
too, have been previously described in considerable detail but 
you will recall are four in number: 

1. A Materials Testing Reactor, designed for the highest 

neutron flux yet attempted. As its name indicates, it will 
be used in the development of other reactors. Construc- 
tion well advanced. 

2. A Ship Propulsion Reactor which is to be a land-based 
prototype of a reactor for propelling submarines, is be- 
ing designed to operate in the slow neutron energy range 
with which we have had extensive experience. Con- 
struction is well under way. 

3. An Experimental Breeder Reactor designed primarily 
to explore the possibilities of breeding, that is, produc- 
ing more fissionable material than is consumed. This 
reactor will operate in the high energy, or fast neutron 
energy range. We have one other reactor operating in 
this range. Construction and fabrication is practically 

F complete and installation is beginning. 

4. A ship Propulsion Reactor designed to operate in the 
intermediate neutron energy range, in which we have 
had no experience. This project, basically a power re- 
actor, replaces an earlier project for an intermediate 
reactor for both power and breeding. This project is 
now in advanced stages of engineering design. 

Most of these reactors were officially authorized for con- 
struction now nearly two years ago and several of them we 
note, are well along the road toward completion. Progress 
on these reactors has a significance far beyond the contributions 
of the individual reactors themselves. Such progress gives us 
for the first time, since 1942, an objective measure of the 
“state of the art” in reactor technology. In general, progress 
has been slightly but not seriously behind schedule. My stock 
answer to queries in this regard is that the program is pro- 
gressing slightly better than I expected but not as well as I 
had hoped. I’m sure some of you gentlemen can well appre- 
ciate the feeling behind that statement. 

As technical people, however, the important thing to us is 
that I can report that the delays were not due to unforeseen 
and unexpected technical troubles. Our worst bottleneck, for 
example, has been the production in pure form and in ton 
quantities for structural purposes of a chemical element which. 


~ 


until a year ago, was essentially one of the curiosities lumped 
with the rare earths of the periodic table. To a technical man, 
a bottleneck of this kind isn’t even interesting, it’s only a 
damned nuisance. Other delays have been due to procurement 
difficulties in the case of essentially conventional items such 
as tanks, valves, pumps, etc. I fear that it is almost an occu- 
pational disease on the part of a scientist to focus attention 
on the part of a problem of particular interest to him and 
neglect what appears to him to be prosaic. I recall with some 
embarrassment, for example, my own experience during the 
early part of the last war, when we were successful in pro- 
ducing, in quantity, radio parts which could stand being fired 
out of canon, but then absorbed a long delay while we tooled 
up, to machine in quantity, a simple part of ordinary steel. 

In summary then, so far as specific reactor projects are con- 
cerned, our laboratories seem to have done an adequate job of 
applied research, and to have provided our designers with 
adequate “handbook” type of data. Our designers in turn 
seem to have successfully avoided gross troubles of the type 
which might be uncovered early in a construction program. 
For a final and more detailed answer, we must wait until the 
present generation of reactors has been carried through the 
debugging stage and is in actual operation. We are, so to 
speak, on a “construction plateau” in our program, our bets 
are made, our resources committed. We can only await as 
philosophically as we can the final result. From what I read 
about the oil business, I gather that a number of you gentle- 
men occasionally go through a somewhat similar process. 

So far we have been discussing technical problems in the 
current crop, the present generation of reactors. While we are 
stalled on the aforementioned construction plateau, it is not 
too surprising that there should be considerable discussion as 
to what types the next generation of reactors should include. 
Remember reactors are expensive. Small ones cost from $1 
million to $5 million; full grown ones $25 million to $50 
million. Reactor designs are numerous. What with breeders 
and non-breeders, high, low and intermediate neutron energy, 
high, low and medium temperatures, natural, slightly en- 
riched and highly enriched fuels, homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous fuel distributions, assorted moderators, coolants and 
corrosion resisting coatings, the number of permutations and 
combinations runs high. The problem is not to invent a re- 
actor. The problem is to select one which will yield maximum 
returns. | would like to quote your own Bob Wilson on the 
appraisal ration for a research project: 


“The appraisal ratio — is the product of the probable 
value to the company of a successful result, multiplied 
by the probable chance of success, and divided by the 
estimated cost of the research and development, not mere- 
ly the research cost.” 

This is good advice and gives an excellent basis on which 
to assess our various possible reactor designs. But what, really 
and honestly, are our reactor needs? Before we can evaluate 
a promise to fill a need, we must be agreed on the need itself. 

First, let us clear the air of some unnecessary confusion. 
Various articles state or imply that there is a great and imme- 
diate possibility of use for civilian atomic power which is 
being sabotaged by (a) the military, and (b) the private 
power interests. A Russian physicist, writing in the Moscow 
Literary Gazette, recently quoted in the Daily Worker, for 
example, claims that Americans “sabotage the peaceful use 
of atomic energy because it would outdate old machines and 
make coal and oil valueless.”’ If such statements contain even 
one iota of truth, then in my present position as Director of 
Reactor Development, | would expect to be a focal point 
for such pressures, but | can only report that in nearly two 
years they have failed to develop either from above or below. 
I can go further, since this is a free country, and urge these 
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pressure groups to hurry to make their influence felt, lest 
decisions be made in the next few weeks without their help 
and contrary to their interest so that all their effort and work 
might be wasted! This would indeed be a shame! 

In the meantime, let us return to our technical problem, 
namely, that of picking, in the national interest, the most prom- 
ising reactor or groups of reactors. We need production re- 
actors for producing fissionable material for either military 
or civilian use. We can probably use to advantage mobile 
power reactors if the cost in both dollars and fissionable ma- 
terial does not prove to be prohibitive. We can justify heavy 
commitments to reactors producing electric power only if 
and when the cost of this power bears a reasonable relation- 
ship to the cost under comparable conditions of power avail- 
able from conventional fuels. These are the boundary con- 
ditions on our problem. 

Now, which reactors should be built? To justify building 
an expensive reactor, we must, or should have, a demonstrable 
need. To assess the need we must know costs, but costs can 
only be determined by first building reactors. This is the cir- 
cular argument in which we continually find ourselves. To 
break out of this vicious circle we have used the fact that, 
for the military needs, the unknown economic factor is less 
compelling. 

We can draw a few other general conclusions from our 
reactor experience to date. For example, with fissionable ma- 
terial in great demand for bombs, we must concentrate on 
power reactors which, at least partially, replenish or replace 
the fissionable material used up. Mobile military reactors 
therefore converge on production reactors, and both should 
eventually be combined with breeding of new fuel, that is, 
the breeder reactor, which continues highly desirable. Fur- 
thermore, the civilian power reactors, precisely because of their 
need for the lowest possible cost of power produced, are tend- 
ing to interlock with production processes and therefore pro- 
duction reactors for military uses. ‘hus, instead of being sep- 
arable into neat little problems which can be solved, one at a 
time by themselves, the trend appears to be toward greater 
complexity with a pronounced interlock between production, 
mobile and civilian power reactors. 

Note how insistently the economic factor intrudes itself into 
what we would like to consider as a purely technical problem. 
Let us therefore turn to the economic problem before trying 
to summarize the desiderata for the next generation of reactors. 


EcoNOMIC PROBLEMS 


Critics of the American atomic energy program invariably 
make the assumption that civilian atomic power could be made 
practical (i.e., cheap) and generally available if only those 
in authority had the will to do it. The assumption is that by 
another billion dollar crash program, Manhattan District type 
of attack, the remaining necessary “secrets” could be uncovered 
and the real atomic ushered in. Actually, there seems to be 
little in common between the atom bomb problem and the 
civilian-power problem except the language. They differ in 
kind rather than in degree. The atom bomb problem was 
almost uniquely a “black and white” problem. It was either 
a grand success or a colossal failure. 

The civilian power problem is quite different. Enough tech- 
nical facts have long been known to assure us that electric 
power can be produced if we are willing to pay the price. It 
is for this reason that the crash program approach is the last 
thing we want in the civilian power problem. If correct book- 
keeping procedures were followed, the high costs of such a 
program would have to be charged to the power ultimately 
produced, (vide Bob Wilson’s formula) thus raising rather 
than lowering its cost. In many respects, the economic factor 
makes the civilian power problem a tougher one than the atom 


bomb problem and we will have to look elsewhere for an 
analogy. Perhaps the closest we can come is the problem of 
private flying for the airplane industry. Here, as in the case 
of civilian atomic power, the technical problems are already 
essentially solved at least to a first approximation. Until private 
flying becomes much much cheaper, willing potential cus- 
tomers, like myself, for example, will continue to look upon 
private planes as an unjustifiable luxury. At the moment, ci- 
vilian atomic power is similarly potentially available, but only 
as a luxury civilians can’t afford. 


SINGLE Purpose Power REACTORS 


Figures in the literature on estimated costs for atomic energy 
vary by at least a factor of ten. I am not going to try, at this 
time, to give you more accurate cost figures for three very 
good reasons: 

1. They do not exist even within the Atomic Energy Com- 

mission. 

2. If they did exist, they could not be released for security 

reasons. 

3. If they did exist and if they could be released, I wouldn't 

believe them anyway. 

My pessimism in this matter stems from the fact that two 
variables are involved both of which are uncertain. As in 
other human activities, we must consider both the first cost 
and the upkeep. The first factor is still essentially unknown 
for we have never even designed, much less built and operated, 
a reactor intended to deliver significant amounts of power 
economically. The second factor is even more uncertain since 
all fissionable material to date has been produced in a govern- 
ment monopoly on a crash program basis in such a way that 
precise cost allocation to any one item simply cannot be made. 

The only really significant figure for the cost of civilian 
power from atomic energy would be one based on a power 
system which pays its own way with only civilian instead of 
military uses of by-products, all the way from the uranium 
mines to the waste disposal dump. 

Even excepting the additional complications introduced by 
the security problem the situation in regard to cost estimates 
is quite unsatisfactory, both inside the Commission and in the 
open literature. The hearings of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee are vivid testimony to the effect that in this business esti- 
mates cannot be taken at face value and invariably turn out 
to be too low. It is for this reason that my own approach 
has been to set upper limits on cost based on the firmest avail- 
able costs on the most nearly similar reactor either built or 
under construction. We cannot take too seriously, estimates 
based on the cost of low temperature production reactors and 
the assumption that they can be redesigned for higher tempera- 
ture operation. If this were easy to do it would have been 
done in the first place and if it is not easy to do it is likely 
to be expensive. Thus I have been driven back to the Ship 
Propulsion Reactor as our currently best available yardstick 
for nuclear power costs. A rough figure for this has been 
given as $1400 per kwh installed capacity for nuclear power 
as against $133 for the corresponding equipment of a con- 
ventional power plant. 

Now we know that while in a mature and highly competi- 
tive business such as the power industry, it will be slow work 
to reduce further the $133 figure, there are many savings 
which can be made in the $1400 figure for the mobile nuclear 
power plant. Let me list some of the high cost items where 
savings seem possible. 

a High development costs of a prototype reactor. 

2. High costs for meeting naval requirements or weight 

and space. 

3. High cost of reprocessing fuels. 

4. Lack of volume production. 
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5. High costs introduced by extreme security precautions. 

6. High costs introduced by extreme personnel safety pre- 

cautions. 

If with savings in these items, and the almost certain tech- 
nical improvements in a field as new as atomic energy we 
can pick up a factor of two or three we are beginning to close 
in on the competitive figure of $133 for corresponding capital 
costs in the conventional installation. 

To effect, these savings, it has been my personal opinion 
that fastest progress would be made if we could move toward 
the design and construction of reactors on a competitive bid, 
fixed price basis, or by otherwise utilizing a profit making 
incentive. As in other major projects, this would require care- 
fully written specifications covering, however, the hazard 
problem and the security problem in addition to the more con- 
ventional provisions. This will not be easy but I believe that 
ultimately it can be done if we in Washington have both 
the will and the ingenuity. ; 

Turning to the fuel cost problem, we can only emphasize 
that even for nuclear fuels this item is not negligible. Taking 
from the open literature the figure of $20 per gram for nuclear 
fuel as a basis, we still get a fuel cost of one mill per kwh, as 
compared to 2 mills for chemical fuels. The $20 figure is al- 
most certainly low and seems likely to increase as the supply 
of high grade uranium ore runs out. For single purpose civilian 
power-producing reactors burning U-235, the conclusion still 
is then that for nuclear power the cost of fuel will be about 
the same as for conventional plants, while the cost of the in- 
stallation (and probably its operation) will be considerably 
higher. Exactly what the cost figures will be cannot be known 
until we find it possible to try the experiment. 

There has been a noticeable increase in recent weeks in 
articles in the popular press on the imminence of industrial 
participation in the atomic power field. By implication, it 
might be assumed that some major technical advance has been 
made, some new “secret” discovered which at long last will 
make civilian atomic power available in quantity. From the 
above, my remarks on the technical factors involved, it should 
be clear that there are no new elements in the technical pic- 
ture which have suddenly made the possibility of civilian power 
more attractive and we must look elsewhere for the reasons 
underlying the greater interest in industrial participation both 
on the part of industry and the Commission. 


MULTIPLE Purpose REACTORS 


So far I have talked mostly about reactors whose sole reason 
for existence was the production of power. But we have re- 
actors producing plutonium which throw away their heat. 
Suppose this heat could be put to some useful purpose, say 
the production of power, or even the distillation of sea water? 
What then is the economic picture? 

Here cost estimates are only rough at present. But one 
thing is certain as you gentlemen know — utilization of by- 
products can some times salvage a proposition originally not 
economically feasible. Now technically a reactor to produce 
both power and plutonium is not out of the realm of possi- 
bilities. We don’t know much about such a reactor yet. But 
if we can make one work, the value of the plutonium would 
allow us to charge off much of the operating cost to the pro- 
duction of the plutonium, and might provide the power at 
reasonable costs. 

Progress in the atomic energy field has brought us to a 
point where we can see more clearly the real nature of the 
joint government-industry effort that is required to realize the 
potential in atomic energy. In some respects, it is clear to us 
only in terms of problems to be solved. But those problems 
have been identified sufficiently for both the Commission and 
Industry to determine the most effective role each must play. 


The level has been substantially raised in our reservoir of 
technical knowledge. We have more tools with which to work, 
but our work load has increased even more. In the meantime, 
industry has expanded its competence in the field of atomic 
energy, and begins to see its own role in terms of something 
other than job contracts. It is the multiple purpose reactor 
which holds the greatest promise of returns, both for the gov- 
ernment and for industry, and promise of the real benefits of 
atomic energy about which we have all been so hopeful. 

The Commission, on its own part, can explore further pro- 
cedures which will induce industry to carry heavier responsi- 
bilities in this field, which is the beginning of a new phase 
of the Commission’s approach to its problems. 

I think I can say with some confidence that it is this ele- 
ment rather than a new imminence of cheap civilian power 
which lies behind the increased interest on the part of industry 
in certain phases of the atomic energy business. It follows as 
a corollary that while in the immediate future there may be 
some maneuvering for position — that is, getting better pre- 
pared for active participation — on the part of various organi- 
zations, the predicted “cut throat competition” and the show- 
down battle between the public and private power interests 
can still be regarded as being some distance in the future. 

Suppose now that either out of its own laboratories or from 
industrial contractors we do get a design of a reactor pro- 
ducing plutonium and which yields electric power as a by- 
product. Does this finally usher in the atomic era? I’m afraid 
not. The major charges will still be carried by the military 
need for plutonium. Only if and when we can produce fission- 
able material which when used for civilian power will pay 
for its own production costs can we truly say that the civilian 
atomic power problem has been solved. In the meantime we 
would be less than prudent if we did not take advantage of 
every opportunity to reduce overall costs by an increasing em- 
phasis on the use of by-products, as has in the past been so 
successfully done by industry. 

Assuming then that it is desirable to have greater industrial 
participation, and by this let us agree to mean responsible, 
cost-reducing, competitive participation, what are the prob- 
lems which arise? 

First and foremost there will be the problem of shortage 
of highly specialized personnel. A recent IBM card run on 
our National scientific roster turned up a total of only 350 
names in the whole country of people who list themselves 
either as Mathematical Physicists or as Nuclear Physicists. 
Of these, most will be engaged in university teaching, others 
will be suspect “intellectual pinks,” so it is not surprising that 
we count our experienced reactor designers almost on our 
fingers. Essentially all the remainder are already committed 
and over-committed by our present program, and nothing 
would cause more disruption in this program than an irre- 
sponsible uncontrolled proselyting of key personnel. This is 
a primary problem. Its solution will almost certainly lie in a 
training program on an expanded scale, for our embryonic 
industry. 

A second very serious problem will be that of unpredictable 
costs which may be introduced at any time during operation by 
government decree. These will be mainly in the fields of se- 
curity, fissionable material accountability, and personnel safety 
both in and near the plant. In this field, initial agreements 
can probably be worked out, but abrupt and arbitrary changes 
in the rules of the game after the play is underway are going 
to raise interesting questions. 

A third category of problems which can readily be fore- 
seen is that toward which the industrial “market survey” is 
aimed. In other words, what is the future market for your 
product. As is well known, the government is reluctant to 
commit itself in advance for expenditures in future years. Yet 
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in a development as ponderous as that of atomic energy, any 
privately financed industrial approach would have to be based 
on firm plans for five, ten or more years in the future. 

Another knotty problem is that of the fair and equitable 
distribution among many interested parties of the opportunity 
to play an active part in this field. In this regard, I recall the 
early days of radio when lawyers argued furiously that each 
citizen or group of citizens had a constitutional right to an 
equal share of the radio-frequency spectrum. The fact that 
the extent of the available spectrum was limited by natural 
law somehow did not seem to register. 

Finally, there is the category of legal problems which can 
usually be solved with Congressional action if necessary. In 
this case there are additional complications due to international 
implications in our United Nations’ position involving an in- 
spection system. 

It is clear that problems are many and, viewed philosophic- 
ally, it might well be said that we are currently engaged in 
trying to develop an atomic energy industry with none of the 
advantages of either the American or the Russian economic 
system. 

Now let us return to the intriguing problem of picking the 
leading candidates for the next generation of reactors. We 
need reactors — more accurately, there is an expressed demand 
today for reactors — for the following purposes: 

1. Asa research tool, both by universities and by industry. 

2. For mobile power, almost exclusively military. 

3. For the production of fissionable material. 

4. For the generation of power. 

The first of these presents few problems since they can be 
in general, small, safe, and relatively inexpensive. 

The second and third and fourth categories are already 
large, complex and expensive, and for reasons given above, 
promise to remain so. And their development problems are 
inexorably interlocked. In order that advances in design in 
these enterprises can be made at lesser risk, we have found 
it necessary to establish still another category of reactors. This 
is really an interim class for developmental purposes, namely, 


the experimental “test-prototype’’ reactors. 

These are reactors which will permit us to separate the 
variables inherent in the large multi-purpose reactors. The 
EBR (Experimental Breeder Reactor), for example, is one 
of these. As its name implies, it will enable the breeding prob- 
lem to be studied essentially by itself with a minimum of inter- 
ference from the demands of, let us say, high temperature, 
efficient production, or maximum power. A similar reactor 
which will permit us to test our knowledge, predictions, and 
techniques in connection with the homogeneous reactor ap- 
proach has been authorized. Still another experimental reactor 
designed for the highest temperatures which could conceiv- 
ably be obtained with “soon to be available” materials is on 
the drawing boards. 

Beyond these a confusing array of still other reactors are 
being “talked about.” The problem is, and will continue to 
be, to select and focus major effort on those projects which 
promise the greatest long-range returns. 

Summarizing then, and focusing our attention on trends, 
we note that discussion and interest has shifted from the ques- 
tion of whether power reactors can be built, to which should 
be built and which will prove most economical. This repre- 
sents real technical progress. Current efforts are proceeding 
on two fronts, a direct attack on those problems confronting 
reactors for which there is a present real demand, production 
and mobile reactors, and a parallel attack on the applied re- 
search front, looking toward proved technological advances 
which at some future date can be safely incorporated in the 
main line of large reactors. We note a trend toward complex 
multi-purpose reactors with civilian power probably emerg- 
ing first as a by-product from production reactors and per- 
haps ultimately in its own right. Finally, we note an increas- 
ing interest on the part of the Commission to consider pro- 
posals for industrial participation. 

All in all, though the road ahead is still long, I believe 
it would be safe for me to paraphrase the famous remark of 
General Collins on Korea, and say that “the beachhead of 
interest in civilian atomic power has been as small as it is ever 
going to get.” 
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where we stand in the light of the past year’s events 
and to try to probe as best we can where we may or 
ought to be going in the year that lies ahead. 

Today, the object of this review of events and estimate of 
possibilities is to set forth the prospects for the free economy 
in 1951. I shall consider, first, the steps we have made 
towards the free economy in 1950; second, the immediate 
threat to the free economy from war-induced inflation and 
the policy indicated if we would preserve efficiency and free- 
dom; and, third, the prospects of freedom with special ref- 
erence to our own Canadian economy. 


I 
Steps TowARDS THE FreE Economy 1n 1950 
In September and October, 1949, as I mentioned last year, 
the first break was made in the log-jam of post-war exchange 


controls with the 30.5 per cent devaluation of sterling, the 
mass devaluations of other soft currencies, and the 9.1 per 


Ne: is the accepted time each year to take stock of 


cent devaluation of the Canadian dollar. This step to meet 
the dollar shortage Was taken with some reluctance; but the 
effect of devaluation, long obscure to many, has now become 
evident to all. 

The sterling-area balance on current account with the 
dollar area changed from a deficit of $350 millions in the 
third quarter of 1949 to a deficit of only $31 millions in the 
fourth quarter; and there was continued improvement in 
1950 as shown by a surplus of $407 millions during the 
first three quarters of 1950 as compared with a deficit of 
$1,321 millions for the same period of 1949. 

Canada’s trade balance with the United States also showed 
a marked improvement in the year following devaluation. 
In the first three quarters of 1950 she had a dollar deficit 
on U. S. trade of only $71.5 millions compared with a deficit 
of $432 millions for the same period of 1949. 

Of course all this improvement cannot be traced to devalu- 
ation alone. Increased U. S. demand for sterling-area raw 
materials and foodstuffs followed the rise in American indus- 
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trial activity in late 1949 and early 1950. This movement 
was intensified after June 1950 by the events following the 
outbreak of war in Korea. But, with due allowance for these 
accidental factors, devaluation proved to be a powerful engine 
for economic readjustment. 

Devaluation allowed the price system to work, but only in 
a limited way. There was no guarantee that the new ex- 
change rates were the right ones: they were still fixed rates 
maintained by exchange control. The prospect in January 
1950 was a continuation of periods of so-called stable rates 
with recurring, and drastic, revisions downward or upward 
under the pressure of speculative capital flows. It was with 
this problem in mind that I urged a return to a free exchange 
market in my annual address of January 1950, in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘“.. we should let the market determine rates of exchange, 

as it did immediately after the first world war. This 

means free exchanges, except for government pegging 
against violent movements due to speculative capital flows. 

It means abandoning at least temporarily the rigid ex- 

change parities established by the International Monetary 

Fund. We need not abandon the Fund Agreement: in 

fact, we may find it useful after the free exchange market 

has done its work.” 

By September 1950, the flow of U. S. capital to Canada 
had become a flood. U. S. dollars poured into our reserves, 
greatly weakened our defences against inflation, and created 
instability and uncertainty, even in our foreign exchange 
position. 

Under the International Monetary Fund Agreement these 
problems could be met only by raising the Canadian dollar to 
a higher value in terms of U. S. funds. But what the new 
rate should be was as deep a mystery in September 1950 as 
it had been in September 1949; and the penalties for mak- 
ing a mistake were far greater on the upward adjustment 
than they had been on the downward adjustment in Sep- 
tember 1949. Too low a rate would not stem the inward 
flow of speculative capital: too high a rate would reverse 
the capital flow, weaken the trade balance, and force a 
humiliating return to a lower exchange rate. 

Only the free market could determine the true rate. 

Only the free market could bring to an end the unstable 
era in which rates were “stabilized” in a formal sense (at 
the fixed parities submitted to the International Monetary 
Fund), but were in fact at the mercy of speculative capital 
flight. 

Only the free market could, as in olden time, enlist the 
speculator himself in the cause of economic stability. 

These facts were apparently the main considerations that 
prompted the Canadian government to set the dollar free on 
September 30, 1950. 

During the summer and fall of 1950, the spectacular flight 
to the Canadian dollar was matched by a very similar flight 
to sterling, prompted again by improvement in the U. S. 
dollar trade balance and the prospect of a “sure thing” for 
speculators holding an undervalued currency for a rise. 


There are, it is true, some special complications in Brit- 
ain’s case. For example, some part of the phenomenal gain 
in Britain’s dollar reserves (from $1,425 millions in Sep- 
tember 1949, to $2,756 millions in September 1950, to over 
$3 billions at the end of the year) must be earmarked against 
her obligations as banker to the sterling area; part must be 
earmarked for debts to non-sterling-area countries; and still 
another part must be earmarked as reserve against a poten- 
tial drain of speculative capital should sterling be revalued. 

Britain’s sterling obligations alone, still amounting to about 
£314 billions in 1950, dwarf her present dollar reserves; 
and hence, in Britain’s case, I prefaced my last year’s plea 


for a free exchange market with a recommendation that these 
sterling balances be settled in such a way as to remove this 
“greatest single threat to the stability of the pound.” 

But we must not assume that the return to a freely con- 
vertible pound, with its value determined in the free mar- 
ket, would have to mean an immediate rush by Britain’s 
creditors to convert all her sterling debts into U. S. dollars. 
This would be the case only if there were a flight from the 
pound owing to the overvaluation of sterling. But overvalu- 
ation will mot occur in a free market, and speculative capital 
in a free market will not be going all one way: only with 
controlled exchange rates do we find the phenomenon of a 
market in which there is no division of opinion and all traders 
become either bullish or bearish at one and the same time. 

As a matter of fact, Britain now faces the same dilemma 
that Canada faced before the dollar was set free. And, as 
in Canada’s case, there is no escape from Britain’s dilemma 
so long as the pound is maintained at a fixed rate by the 
clumsy devices of exchange control. 


II 


An AnTI-INFLATION PoLicy FoR EFFICIENCY 
AND FREEDOM 


The gradually brightening picture after the Second World 
War was cast in sudden shadow by the outbreak of war in 
Korea. The new inflationary problems, posed by that war 
and by the threat of war elsewhere, have caught our econ- 
omy in a state of weakness and fatigue, owing to the effects 
of the long struggle with inflation since the end of the Second 
World War. 

We no longer have that excess capacity in capital and man- 
power that made possible more guns and more butter in the 
early years of the last struggle. Full employment of men and 
resources is a symptom of economic strength in peacetime. It 
means however that any additional demands upon the econ- 
omy can be met only by curtailing demand elsewhere. This 
means that the additional demand upon our economy arising 
out of rearmament must be met by cutting back our normal 
peacetime demand for capital and consumption goods. 

This curtailment of peacetime demand is the cost of war- 
time rearmament. This cost cannot be postponed. It must be 
met at once. And the fundamental problem of war economics 
is to ensure that only the least essential part of peacetime 
demand is thus curtailed. 

In this way we can reduce the dislocation of our economy 
caused by new armament expenditure. If we can reduce this 
dislocation we can increase the effectiveness of our war effort, 
and at the same time we can ensure that the freedom we aim 
to defend will in fact be preserved. 

What part of peacetime demand can most economically be 
sacrificed to the needs of defence? 

There are broadly three areas of demand in which cut- 
backs might conceivably be made. They are: (1) the demand 
by consumers, especially for durable goods; (2) the demand 
by business for materials needed in the expansion of plant 
and equipment; and (3) the demand by government for 
non-military goods and services. 

Further inflation can be avoided if the money value of 
increased armament is offset by the reduced demand by con- 
sumers, business, and government for non-military goods and 
services. 

The reduction of non-military demand can be brought 
about by increased saving, increased taxes, and decreased 
government expenditure. All three methods involve reduced 
non-military expenditure or, in the broadest sense of the 
word, increased saving to offset increased national expendi- 
ture for defence. 

Increased saving in this sense may be voluntary, that is, 
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it may result from patriotic restraint or from the hope of 
reward. Or increased saving may be involuntary, that is, it 
may be imposed on the community through decreased pay- 
ments by government to the general public, increased pay- 
ments (of taxes) by the general public to government, or 
increased physical controls by government over expenditure 
by the general public on goods and services. 

I have listed these sources of increased saving in the order 
of preference which a free society would be best advised to 
accept. Voluntary saving through patriotic restraint is morally 
and economically preferable to saving induced by the hope 
of reward. But once the resources of patriotic restraint have 
been exhausted, reward is better than punishment. Saving 
induced by the hope of reward, through interest income or 
through the appreciation of capital values, may check demand 
in the present by postponing expenditure until a better day, 
when consumption goods and services are more abundant. 
This increase in the inducement to save is the proper function 
of short- and long-term interest rate policy, and must rely 
on certain devices of monetary, credit, and public-debt policy 
and on reduced government expenditure. 

Once the limits of voluntary saving have been reached we 
are forced to rely on increased taxes, and on physical con- 
trols. Physical controls may operate indirectly through credit 
curbs or directly through government allocation of scarce 
materials combined in various degrees with price control and 
rationing. 

These physical controls are placed lowest on the scale be- 
cause they are not, properly speaking, deflationary at all. 
From bitter experience after the last war, we know that 
physical controls conceal but do not directly reduce inflation- 
ary pressure. They attack the symptoms and leave the disease 
itself unchecked. Their proper use is to divert demand from 
scarce to relatively less scarce goods and services; or, in some 
cases, to provide a stop-gap until fiscal and monetary policy 
can reduce inflationary pressure through direct action. Physi- 
cal controls have their use, especially in total war, but they 
are no substitute for devices that really attack inflation. 

So far government policy, intended directly or indirectly 
to reduce inflationary pressure, has been confined to the 
following: (1) the return to a free exchange market, and 
the removal of import restrictions; (2) the stepped-up cam- 
paign to sell Canada savings bonds; (3) the shift to a higher 
interest-rate structure; (4) the controls on instalment credit 
and on the use of steel; and (5) the increased excise taxes 
on non-essentials. 

But, in this gathering storm, our main concern must be 
with future policy rather than with the comparatively mild 
devices so far adopted. In the struggle against inflation, the 
most effective weapons are to be found in the realm of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, to which I now turn. 

On October 16th the Bank of Canada raised the bank rate 
from 1% to 2 per cent. In the absence of any present need 
for the chartered banks to borrow from the Central Bank, the 

‘importance of this action must be confined to its psychological 
effect. This psychological effect, though important in itself, 
was further buttressed by the Bank’s announcement that it, 
and presumably the government as well, had changed their 
views regarding the low-interest-rate policy maintained 
throughout the war and during the post-war period. 

We have already seen some hardening of short- and long- 
term rates. But much depends upon the vigor with which 
the new policy is pursued. 

The problem of the right interest rate policy is a complex 
one; and we may expect a careful weighing of many consid- 
erations by government policy-makers. It has been argued, for 
example, that higher rates are ineffective defences against 
inflation because any moderate increase in rates will serve 








neither to induce savers to save more, nor to force borrowers 
to borrow less. 

But, in appraising the usefulness of higher interest rates 
in the fight against inflation, we must not ignore their very 
important position in the machinery of monetary and credit 
control by the Central Bank. 

As taxes begin to decrease the money supply (that is, as 
they begin to achieve their purpose), a low-interest-rate 
policy forces more money back into the market, as holders 
of government securities unload on the Central Bank at the 
pegged price. In other words, if the Central Bank is required 
to maintain low interest rates by pegging the price of govern- 
ment bonds, the whole effort to fight inflation may be wasted. 

The tendency towards higher rates may be only an en- 
couraging symptom that monetary and fiscal operations 
against inflation are enjoying some measure of success. But 
the maintenance of low rates in the face of this tendency 
means that initial success may be turned into failure. Apart 
altogether, therefore, from the direct effect of higher rates 
in encouraging saving or discouraging borrowing, the effec- 
tiveness of fiscal and monetary policy may depend in no 
small measure on allowing interest rates to rise. 

Aside from the order of December 2, 1950, setting up 
priorities in steel, Canada is still far behind the United 
States in the imposition of physical controls. But physical 
controls, as I have said, should be used for purposes other 
than the direct attack upon inflation. 

The most powerful weapon in the fight against inflation 
is generally supposed to be a stiff increase in the income tax. 
But the test of efficiency must be that any income tax in- 
creases shall penalize spending and reward saving. 

Such a criterion would rule out drastic increases in cor- 
porate taxes, including an excess profits tax. Extremely high 
corporate taxes, especially excess profits taxes, tend to en- 
courage waste in management; and, in addition, excess profits 
taxes are arbitrary in their impact and inflationry in their 
final effect. 

The personal income tax is itself a blunt instrument that 
may hit spenders and savers alike; nevertheless it may prove 
to be the only weapon with sufficient power to check spend- 
ing, even though in the process some saving is hit as well. 


To minimize these faults, and to ensure fairness, I would 
suggest that any increase in income tax burdens should recog- 
nize: (1) that an effective attack upon inflationary spending 
can only be made by broadening the tax base through lower 
personal exemptions; (2) that equity demands the vigorous 
reduction of income tax evasion, now all too apparent outside 
the fixed wage and salary group; (3) that equity and effi- 
ciency alike demands the exemption from income tax, where- 
ever possible, of the bona fide saving of the public. In its 
simplest form, this might include the limited exemption of 
insurance premiums and of net purchases of savings bonds 
over the year. 

I am aware that to implement the third suggestion may be 
work for a genius in political and social invention; but, if 
so, we should be looking for him. Otherwise, as tax rates 
rise, the blunt instrument of the income tax may become a 
dangerous and perverse weapon that penalizes saving even 
more than it penalizes spending. 

The failure to exempt saving when income taxes are very 
high will not only reduce their power to prevent inflation in 
the short run, but may in the long run prove a positive danger 
to democracy itself. The extremes of “left” and “right” in 
the world today are mediated in the great democracies by a 
strong middle class. It would be a tragedy indeed if democ- 
racy should perish because, in the supposed interest of its 
own defence, it liquidated this guardian of democratic insti- 
tutions. 
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The suggestions made in this appraisal of ways to fight 
inflation would, I think, be broadly acceptable to a majority 
of citizens, whether inside or outside the government. I would 
summarize them as follows: 

1) Voluntary saving through the patriotic restraint of 
consumption should be encouraged, by the precept and 
example of government, business, and private citizens ; 
i.e., through less non-military expenditure by govern- 
ment, less capital expansion by business, and less con- 
sumption (especially on credit) on the part of private 
citizens. 

2) Voluntary saving should be encouraged, borrowing dis- 
couraged, and fiscal policy made effective by allowing a 
continued movement towards higher interest rates. 

3) Taxes required to prevent inflation should penalize 
consumption, and reward saving, whether through di- 
rect taxes on consumption or through income taxes that 
exempt to some degree the bona fide saving of the 
public. 

4) Direct controls, especially in the form of price control 
and rationing, should be measures of the last resort, 
and should be treated as stop-gap devices, not as substi- 
tutes for a true anti-inflationary policy. 

The importance of choosing the right kind of policy to 
combat inflation is hard to overestimate. But it is important 
also that we should not make our problem bigger than it 
need be, by disproportionate expansion of military expendi- 
tures. The allocation of armament expenditure is a job for 
military experts; but the overall-size of the defence pro- 
gramme, like war itself, is, as Clemenceau once said, too 
important a matter to be left to the generals. 

Perhaps we should not ignore the possibility that, having 
failed to realize their hopes of capitalist collapse through post- 
war depression, the communists are now trying to engineer 
capitalist collapse through the inflationary pressure of a con- 
tinuous armaments boom. But once the required amount of 
armaments expansion has been determined, the inflationary 
problem created by that expansion must somehow be met. 

As a means to this end I should like once more to em- 
phasize the moral and economic obligation of democratic 
governments to maintain ordinary expenditures at the lowest 
possible level. If democratic governments fail to meet this 
obligation, they will in effect be giving a measure of aid and 
comfort to the enemy. At this stage, the most important 
weapon in the whole arsenal of war controls is the control 
of ordinary government expenditure. 

So important is the issue that, for support and guidance in 
meeting these responsibilities, democratic governments might 
think about setting up advisory committees consisting of 
governors of Central Banks, representatives of industry, 
finance, and labor, and senior civil servants to review ex- 
penditures and advise on possible economies. The functions 
of these committees should be confined to restrictive action 
with no power to suggest new expenditures or the increase 
of those already proposed. 

Emphatically, the price of our safety is not only the ex- 
penditure of vast sums provided by savings and taxes, but 
eternal vigilance over the uses to which these funds are put. 
A major defense effort has such an impact upon our eco- 
nomic resources and our standard of living that a democratic 
government would be guilty of criminal negligence if it did 
not do all it could to preserve the free economy by confining 
its ordinary expenditures to the absolute minimum. 


III 
ProsPECTS OF THE FREE ECONOMY IN CANADA 


It is with some relief that I turn now from the menace of 
war, and the austere problems of defence, to a longer view 


=” 


of Canada’s future as a free economy. In a peaceful world, or 
even in the mixed war and peace economy of the past few 
years, Canada has a remarkble opportunity to grow and 
prosper by adhering to the principles of the free economy. 

There are certain prerequisites to a free economy: Some 
nations have them and some do not. 


First, the country must have rich and diversified natural 
resources. Socialism and planned economy are the badge of 
national poverty not of national wealth. 


Second, the citizens of that country must have “great ex- 
pectations,” together with the energy and risk-taking spirit 
that will make their expectations come true. 


Canada has these prerequisites: the first in abundant de- 
gree, the second in apparently increasing degree as the years 
pass. 


It is true of course that Canada’s reputation, at least 
among some Canadians, is that we produce stolid and un- 
imaginative citizens. I think that even these critics must have 
noticed much evidence to the contrary in recent years. Never- 
theless, the critics have a case. 


For example, I am sure we have all heard it said at one 
time or another that American capital is taking over our 
economy. My reply is simply that, if this is true, then we 
have no one to blame but ourselves. If Canadian capital is 
not playing a large enough part in developing our resources 
and expanding our industry the reason must be not that 
Canadian capital is too meagre for the job, but that, in spite 
of the high stakes, Canadian capital refuses to take the risk. 
From here on let us see to it that our vision, our energy and 
our risk-taking spirit are not found wanting. 


Actually a new spirit of enterprise is abroad in the land— 
personally I have great faith in it. I believe this is the spirit 
appropriate to the true Canadian character. 


In the short run, this spirit of enterprise has been greatly 
encouraged by the government’s lead in freeing the dollar, by 
the tentative movement towards free interest rates, and by 
the removal of import restrictions on January Ist of this 
year. 


But we cannot stop here. Barring the need to return to a 
total-war footing, government and private citizens should 
cooperate: 

First, to free interest rates, at least to the extent re- 
quired to make fiscal and moretary policy effective and 
to avoid the need for many direct controls otherwise 
incident to inflation. 

Second, to rehabilitate monetary (or Central Bank) 
policy as opposed to the fiscal substitutes for sound 
monetary policy that are the inevitable results of cheap 
money. 

Third, as soon as possible to remove controls over the 
international movement of capital, relying on the free 
exchange market to exert the necessary control. 
Fourth, to accept any controls necessary for the short- 
run requirements of defence only after safeguards have 
been povided for the automatic return to the free market 
at the end of the emergency period. 


These immediate steps in general economic policy, along 
with the specific anti-inflationary devices already mentioned, 
should see Canada through her present danger. These meas- 
ures should ensure that she will be ready, when the time 
comes, to exploit to the full her tremendous potential for 
economic development. It may not be too much to hope that 
Canada may become, as it were, a working model of the 
free economy in action, and a constant reminder to the 
world at large that the road to economic freedom is also the 
shortest and safest road to social progress. 





